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THE HOLINESS OF TRUTH!' 


In venturing to put in front of you, fellow members of 
the Aquinas Society, one aspect of the teaching of our 
Master, I do so diffidently; or I would do so diffidently were 
I not sure that you will recognise in my attempt merely 
the effort of a disciple to piece together the deeper teaching 
of his Master and find in it something which he can use 
for his own philosophy in life. For this personal reason I 
have ventured to put together some stray ideas of St. 
Thomas in order to comfort myself and perhaps, therefore, 
assist you in the way of life. 

We can now see it to have been indeed the very privi- 
lege of St. Thomas that he was never anything else than 
a professor: he is the great patron of teachers, for he was 
never anything else than a Teacher. You will remember 
that when on his way to the Council of Lyons he set out 
north from Naples, he was attacked by some sickness which 
accentuated the strangeness of that last phase of his life 
which so perplexed Reginald, his secretary and companion. 
You have only to read carefully Tocco’s text in the 
Bollandists’ Acta Sanctorum to see many evidences of this 
strange condition of absent-mindedness in which he espe- 
cially laboured. After the vision, or whatever it was, that 
took place on December 6th, the Feast of St. Nicholas, 
1273, St. Thomas, to the consternation of Reginald, refused 
to write or dictate another word of his still unfinished 
Summa Theologica, and at last, still obdurate in this, 


1 A hitherto unpublished lecture, read by the late Father Bede | 
Jarrett, O.P., to the London Aquinas Society in the first year of 
its existence, February 4th, 1929, 
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moved out north of Naples when the papal summons to 
the General Council came. All through that journey St. 
Thomas’s natural absent-mindedness became a dangerous 
menace to him, intensified by that vision which made him 
fix his eyes on God. When on the road by. Ticino he fell 
over a fallen tree and seemed stunned by his fall, Reginald 
hurried forward and talked hard to him so that he should 
forget what had happened. Amongst other things that 
Reginald told him—merely to distract him—this was one, 
that as soon as he got to Lyons he would be made a Car- 
dinal, like Brother Bonaventure; but St. Thomas answered 
that he would never be anything else than a friar. 

Elsewhere it is said of him that he had obtained the 
grace never to be a prelate: it is rather humiliating to 
realise that to escape a prelacy one needs the grace of God. 
But St. Thomas has his humour for prelates, as when, 
speaking of elections for religious or other Superiors, he 
says: 

‘ The less holy and less learned man may conduce more to 
the common good on account of worldly authority or activity, 
or something of the kind. The simply less good are sometimes 
preferred to the better . . . it suffices to elect a good man, 
nor is it necessary to elect the better man, else every election 
might have a flaw ’ (282a€ 63.2). 

‘So, too, a fool is honoured if he stand in God’s place or 
represent the community, and in the same way parents and 
masters should be honoured ’ (2428 63.3). 

For himself he was always a professor, and never any- 
thing but a professor: nor did he ever want to be else 
than that. Because his life was thus to be lived, teaching, 
expounding and preaching, he clearly strove for some way 
of looking at his occupation which should make it valuable 
for himself, not in the sharpening of his wits merely, but 
in the development of his soul. So he came, partly per- 
haps for his own comfort and as an inspiration to his inner 
life, to insist upon what I have called the holiness of truth. 
Scattered through his works are evidences of how he was 
at pains to insist to himself, as it were, on all that know- 
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ledge can do to make a man the better lover of God. 
Hence, he reverts particularly to the fact that, both in 
heaven and on earth, the vision of God, or faith in God, 
or the knowledge of God, is the essential act of the soul 
by which it is brought into possession of that which is the 
purpose of life, above and here. Not that by knowledge 
we really possess it, but that by knowledge we are led on 
to the possession of this purpose of our lives. 

Thus we can take as the starting-point of his theory of 
life this saying: ‘The movement of the appetite cannot 
tend to anything, either by hoping or loving, unless that 
thing be apprehended by the sense or by the intellect’ 
(1ag2e 62, 4). It might seem a strange principle for the 
theology of a saint: but it is one of his fundamental prin- 
ciples, and its implications, you will remember, colour a 
great deal of his thought. Thus the whole of his theory 
of the origins of man’s knowledge is based on it in its 
human meaning, but also in its divine. He maintains 
that we can only love what has reached us through the 
senses or through the intellect. 

Thus he makes evident through what a narrow portal 
God has to pass to reach the heart of man. The mind 
is in a sense narrower than the heart and the senses natur- 
ally even more narrow, yet through the mind or sense and 
not directly through the heart, must even God make His 
way to our love: ‘In this life,’ says again our Master, ‘ we 
cannot see the essence of God, but we know God from 
creatures as their principle and also by way of excellence 
and remotion’ (I, 13, 1). So that we have to conceive of 
our relationship to God as the result of our knowledge of 
Him, and that knowledge itself as being at least in part 
the result of the pondering of the mind on the world round 
about us: ‘by way of excellence and remotion.’ 

It is then for this reason, as you can guess, that St. 
Thomas insists on the great importance of the contempla- | 
tive life because it means in itself the gaze of the soul on 
God (the simple act of gazing on the truth: simplex in- 
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tuitus veritatis (2%22¢ 180.3) is one of the phrases in which 
he defines it), and in consequence the increase of our know- 
ledge of God. Since God is infinite beauty and infinite 
truth, the soul here that merely gazes fixedly at Him will 
become itself full of truth and will continuously deepen 
its knowledge of truth: as though one might sit quietly 
gazing at a picture or a landscape for hours and absorbing 
its ideas as well as its beauty, and then rise from his con- 
templation with a new, though perhaps speechless, know- 
ledge of the world or art. 

But the point that St. Thomas is really making all the 
while is that this is no barren knowledge that leaves the 
soul untouched in its moral character, but is a knowledge 
that inevitably leads to holiness: so he quotes with tri- 
umphant delight a saying of St. Gregory (Hom. 14 in 
Ezech) that ‘the contemplative life tramples on all cares 
and longs to see the face of its Creator ’ (2422 180, 1, ad 2). 

And he explains, too, how this comes about in the very 
same question: ‘Although the contemplative life consists 
chiefly in an act of the intellect, it has its beginnings in 
the appetite, since it is through charity that one is urged 
to the contemplation of God ’ (2422¢ 180.7. ad 1™). We have, 
therefore, to suppose that the act of the intellect by which 
God is contemplated is itself motivated by the will, for 
he says again: ‘We are urged to the contemplation of 
the first principle, namely God, by the love thereof’ 
(z#22e 180.1 ad 2m). 

This connection between love and knowledge in the 
pursuit of God is a theme which perpetually interests 
St. Thomas, and to it he very frequently refers. Thus 
in a wholly different part of the Summa St. Thomas gives 
us in a celebrated passage the contrast and yet likeness 
between the two powers. ‘Something,’ he says, ‘is re- 
quired for the perfection of knowledge that is not requisite 
for the perfection of love. For knowledge belongs to the 
reason whose function consists in distinguishing things 
which in reality are united, and in uniting together, after 
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a fashion, things that are distinct, by comparing one with 
another. Consequently the perfection of knowledge re- 
quires that a man should know distinctly all that is in a 
thing, such as its powers, parts, and properties. On the 
other hand, love is in the appetitive power which regards 
a thing as it is in itself: wherefore it suffices for the per- 
fection of love that a thing be loved according as it is 
known in itself. Hence it is, therefore, that a thing is 
loved more than it is known; since it can be loved per- 
fectly even without being perfectly known. This is most 
evident in regard to the Sciences, which some love through 
having a certain general knowledge of them: for instance, 
they know that rhetoric is a science that enables man to 
persuade others; and this is what they love in rhetoric. The 
same applies to the love of God’ (1422 27.2 ad 2™). 

It is very admirable to see here how St. Thomas is 
at pains to justify the greater width of the heart as com- 
pared to the intellect, for while the intellect in contem- 
plation may still be pursuing every detail of that which 
it contemplates, the heart has already found its home. 
Thus, too, it happens that complete knowledge of God is 
not necessary in order for a soul to love Him, but only 
that amount of the knowledge of God that all may easily 
have of Him by grace. But to the searching mind of a 
professor there is this glory added, that, though the heart 
may have loved perfectly from the beginning, the intellect 
can go on increasing its hold on God from day to day. 

The endless pursuit of God by the intellect is a fascina- 
tion for the wise men of the Catholic Faith. In his intro- 
duction to the Summa Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas says: 
‘Of all the pursuits of men, the pursuit of wisdom is the 
most perfect, the most sublime, the most profitable, the 
most delightful ’—‘ the most profitable, because by wisdom 
itself man is brought into the kingdom of immortality,’ 
‘the most sublime because thereby especially does man 
approach to a likeness to God’ (I, 2). 

To account for this likeness it must be remembered that 
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the intellect itself does hold on to God, or, as our English 
word expresses it, apprehends God: ‘The union of lover 
and beloved is two-fold. The first is real union: for in- 
stance, when the beloved is in the presence of the lover. 
The second is union of affection: and this union must be 
considered in relation to the preceding apprehension’ 
(1828 28.1). This point of union being achieved by love 
but in relation to the preceding act of the intellect, is 
elaborated a little more by St. Thomas in the answers to 
the objections which he puts himself in this article; and 
again more fully in the next article, too. 

‘This effect of mutual indwelling may be understood 
as referring either to the apprehensive or to the appetitive 
power. Because, as to the apprehensive power, the be- 
loved is said to be in the lover inasmuch as the beloved 
abides in the apprehension of the lover according to 
Philippians I, 7, For that I have you in my heart’ 
(18g2e 28.2). To enforce this even Aristophanes is quoted, 
Aristophanes at second-hand from Aristotle (Politics II), 
in words in which he says that ‘ lovers would wish to be 
united both into one, but since this would result in either 
one or both being destroyed, they seek a suitable and be- 
coming union—to live together, to speak together, and to 
be united in all like things’ (122e 28.1. ad 1™). 

But St. Thomas enlarges his former arguments by re- 
peating that ‘ the lover is said to be in the beloved accord- 
ing to apprehension inasmuch as the lover is not satisfied 
with a superficial apprehension of the beloved, but strives 
to gain an intimate knowledge of everything pertaining 
to the beloved, so as to penetrate into his very soul’ 
28.2). 

This very marvellous statement of the desire of the lover 
through love to know the beloved’s very soul can be paral- 
leled by two quotations from the Summa Contra Genttles 
which repeat the importance of knowledge to love: ‘ This 
is a property of friendship that a man should reveal his 
secrets to his friend’ (IV, 2); again: ‘ This seems to be a 
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property of friendship that a man should talk to his friend.’ 
And here it is brought into relation to holiness. ‘ But 
the conversation of man with God is done through the 
contemplation of Him’ (zbid. 29). 


So we are brought to the view that persistently en- 
couraged St. Thomas, that the knowledge of God such as a 
theologian possesses can actually, though it need not, in- 
crease his holiness or love of God. 


(a) For it is of the nature of love to be the motive that 
most urges us to know more about Him Whom we 
love. 


(b) It is the nature of knowledge to lead in the end to 
a fuller love of Him, for a deeper and truer know- 
ledge of that which is infinitely lovable must make 
the love of it richer and nobler and more manifoldly 
attractive and enduring, increasing our other motives 
unceasingly, and weaving threads of beauty to hold 
our love to God. . 


In the Saint’s life this teaching was abundantly proved, 
for it was a constant saying of his that prayer taught him 
more than books. This is easy enough to explain; for it 
can be paralleled by the increased likelihood a boy has 
of getting the right answer to a sum if he happens to 
know it beforehand. By prayer a man may know the an- 
swer; by philosophy he will soon be able to prove that 
answer true. Thus again he writes: 


‘ Wisdom denotes a certain rectitude of judgment in the 
contemplation and consultation of divine things, and as 
to both these men obtain various degrees of wisdom 
through union with divine things [union effected through 
the heart deepens knowledge]. For the measure of right 
judgment attained by some, whether in the contemplation 
of divine things or in directing human affairs according 
to divine rules is no more than suffices for salvation. This 
measure is wanting to none who is without mortal sin 
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through having sanctifying grace, since, if nature does not 
fail in necessaries, much less does grace fail’ (2922¢ 45.5). 

By this he means that the measure of our knowledge 
of God and of our spiritual success in managing our souls 
is to be gauged by our love of God or, alternatively, the 
reality of our love of God can be in part measured by 
our knowledge of Him and by the spiritual success with 
which we manage our lives. 

And again, when he insists on the value of the gift of 
knowledge, he does so, he says, because by it ‘ man judges 
creatures properly and, because of his true judgment of 
creatures, he comes into a fuller love of God’ (2222¢ g.4). 

While love, therefore, depends upon ‘ the preceding ap- 
prehension,’ nevertheless it itself is the beginning of know- 
ledge of divine things howsoever come by. As we have 
already twice quoted from St. Thomas, ‘ Love urges us 
to knowledge.’ We only want to know a thing because 
our first acquaintance with it has happened to awaken in- 
terest in us. Yet we have also quoted him as saying, when 
he is speaking of the contemplative life, love is also the 
term of knowledge. Thus the good life must precede 
contemplation. To explain this he cites from Isidore this 
apt text: ‘In the active life all vices must first be extir- 
pated by the practice of good works, in order that in the 
contemplative life, the mind’s eye being purified, one 
may advance to the contemplation of the divine life’ 
(2@22e 180.1). 

The same truth, though looked at a little differently, 
he thus establishes in the Questiones de Veritate: ‘Man 
is not only a citizen of an earthly city, but he belongs also 
to a heavenly city, the new Jerusalem. But for him to 
belong to this other city, his nature is not enough; he must 
needs be lifted up to it by grace. For it is clear that 
those virtues which belong to a man in so far as he is a 
citizen of this other city cannot be acquired by his natural 
powers: they are not the result of our own efforts, but 
are poured into us by a divine gift’ De Verit. qu. I, art. 1). 
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‘ By acquired virtues a man cannot reach to heavenly hap- 
piness, but only to that happiness which it is within his 
powers to achieve by the employment of perfect virtue’ 
(ibid., ad 6™). 

We conclude, therefore, by saying that mere human 
knowledge or human contemplation cannot lift the soul to 
that ultimate vision which is sanctifying; the holiness of 
truth can only be distilled by a soul that is lifted up by 
grace to an intimacy with supernatural truth: in other 
words, the holiness of truth is due to the fact that truth 
is rounded by love, by love urged, to love tending. To 
show this let me give that most perfect passage of the 
Summa, written only a few months before he gained his 
final vision that destroyed wholly his desire to write or 
speak of what he had seen. Blinded by the sight of in- 
finite beauty, he henceforth stumbled; deafened by its har- 
monies, he could hear no earthly noises; dumb now, he, 
who had come in living contact with the Eternal Word, 
had no language left him to describe its beauty. 

‘Although the contemplative life consists chiefly in an act 
of the intellect, it has its beginnings in the appetite, since 
it is through charity that one is urged to the contemplation 
of God. And since the end corresponds to the beginning, 
it follows also that the term and end of contemplative life 
has its being in the appetite, since one delights in seeing 
the object loved, and the very delight in the object seen 
arouses a yet greater love. Wherefore Gregory says (Hom. 14 
in Ezech) that when we see one whom we love we are so 
aflame as to love him more. And this is the ultimate per- 
fection of the contemplative life, namely that the divine 
truth be not only seen but also loved’ (2228 180.7 ad 1™). 

Go back to St. Thomas’s justification of that division of 
life into the active and contemplative: ‘ This division ap- 
plies to the human life as derived from the intellect. Now 
the intellect is divided into active and contemplative, since 
the end of intellective knowledge is either the knowledge 
itself of truth or some external action which pertains to 
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the practical or active intellect. Therefore life, too, is 
adequately divided into active and contemplative’ (2422e 
179.2), and add those phrases we have already quoted: 


(a) ‘The lover is said to be in the beloved according 
to apprehension inasmuch as the lover is not satisfied 
with a superficial apprehension of the beloved, but 
strives to gain an intimate knowledge of everything 
pertaining to the beloved, so as to penetrate into his 
very soul.’ 


(b) ‘ This is the ultimate perfection of the contemplative 
life, namely that the divine truth be not only seen 
but also loved.’ 


And you have most clearly in front of you the great prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life as lived by the Saint himself. 
You ponder those phrases, and his own justification of the 
keen penetration of his mind stands revealed, busy over 
everything pertaining to his Beloved (non nisi Te Domine), 
not satisfied till it has entered into His very soul and in- 
deed reaching at last that ultimate perfection of the con- 
templative life in which the divine truth is not only seen 
but loved, and even though not perfectly seen yet loved 
perfectly. 


Taking these jejune passages it might seem perhaps that 
St. Thomas lacks that lyrical mysticism which in the 
writings of the other Saints gives to their teaching an 
aroma and a beauty of its own. Thus the eloquence of 
St. Bernard or of St. John of the Cross not only seems to 
be more attractive but more appropriate for the language 
of the love of God than the simple direct speech of this 
professor. Yet these clear-cut phrases of St. Thomas have 
a rhythm of their own. There is a saying of Walter Pater 
in Marius the Epicurean which, better than anything we 
could say, establishes the right of St. Thomas to his own 
deliberate medium of expression. I say deliberate, for he 
who wrote his verse so musically could easily (had he 
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wished) have sung in prose. Somewhere in that book Pater 
speaks of ‘a poetic beauty in mere clearness of thought, 
the actually zsthetic charm of cold austerity of mind: as 
if the kinship of that to the clearness of physical light 
were something more than a figure of speech.’ 

Moreover, the austerity of St. Thomas is part of the 
scientific temper of the thirteenth century, seen in the 
absence usually of any heady eloquence amongst its writers, 
seen in the simplicity of their kings and the uncovered 
beauties of their architecture, which is never hidden or 
draped, but shows bare lines that thrust and carry its weight 
to the eyes of the beholder, the skeleton ribs and flying 
buttresses by sheer mathematical precision giving a gay 
pleasure of their own. Yet in his prayers, as well as in his 
hymns, St. Thomas suddenly shows us a little of the glory 
that touched him: ‘O ineffable Creator, Who out of the 
fulness of Thy wisdom hast established the three hier- 
archies of angels and set them in wondrous order over 
the highest heaven, Thou Who hast with exquisite grace 
proportioned the parts of the universe, Thou Who are 
called the Source of light and wisdom and the First Begin- 
ning of all things, deign to let the splendour of Thy light 
shine upon the darkness of my mind to dispel the two-fold 
gloom of sin and ignorance in which I was born. 

‘Make my tongue to speak wisdom, O Thou Who dost 
make eloquent the lips of babes, and do Thou pour upon 
my speech the blessings of Thy grace. 

‘Give me quickness of understanding, steadfastness in 
remembering, method and ease in acquiring, full grace in 
speaking. Inspire me to begin, guide me when I have 
started, perfect me in the ending—Who art at once God 
and Man and Who reignest for evermore. AMEN.’ 

But we must not misunderstand St. Thomas as though 
he taught us that knowledge mattered more than life. On 
the contrary, in his homily on St. Matthew’s Gospel as 
quoted in the Dominican Breviary for his November Feast, 
there is a delicious sentence which sums up his whole and 
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real mind: Prius est vita quam doctrina, vita enim ducit 
ad scientiam veritatis. Life takes precedence of doctrine, 
for life leads to (or urges us to) the knowledge of truth." 
What a revelation of his character that phrase shows! 
What a life must his have been, so vivid, so personal, 
so fresh and pure and noble, that it urged him into the 
knowledge of truth. But all life honestly lived must do 
that. We get pushed and pulled into questions and won- 
der, and both lead us to truth; yet truth must in turn 
be holy, for Truth is God. 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


! Cf. his prayer when composing his Contra impugnantes re- 
ligionem: ‘ Send Thy meekness, O Lord, into my heart so that 
while I here fight for the love of truth I may not lose the truth 
of love.’ 
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SCIENCE AND THE ETHIC OF 
REPRODUCTION 


From the unicellular animalcule reproducing its kind by 
fission in the muddy pool to the mammal suckling its little 
ones in the snow, the deserts and the primeval forests, there 
is found an incredible variety of means and ingenious in- 
ventions of living nature for the sure attainment of her 
universal end—namely, the propagation, provision, and 
multiplication of offspring. From the simple processes of 
conjugation in the microscopic filaments of a mould to the 
complex mechanisms for pollination by insects in the flow- 
ering plants one is struck by the fantastic twistings and 
modifications of the great mother of living beings, organic 
nature, to safeguard the continuance of these means. 

But it is only where all relevant facts have been collected 
that theories can be built up and principles abstracted from 
what has been empirically given. Here, perhaps more than 
in any field, a priori theories and principles are likely to 
collapse in the exhaustive evaluation of the individual 
realities of nature. 

A man may be convinced of a principle on philosophical 
grounds. But if he hopes for an oracular ‘ confirmation ’ 
from some aspect of twentieth century science he is usually 
disillusioned. Few things are more treacherous than the 
surface of physical nature for him who goes unwarily upon 
it. Principles either emerge from it more or less imme- 
diately (e.g. in our considering Quantity as such), or they 
do not emerge definitely at all. it is usually fruitless and 
always foolhardy for the student to venture further than 


the data of research literally allow. A weapon of apolo- 
getics welded from a thin collection of facts tends to snap 
in a generation, perhaps a decade, and frequently as soon 
as it is used. The misplaced enthusiasm calling it into 
existence is false and calls down the derision if not of its 
own age, then most surely of ages that are to come. 
Further, the best way of preserving a tone of genuine 
enquiry is to give free expression to the untouched data. 
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The student must renounce himself all along. As a private 
individual he can retain his principles. Not as a scientific 
investigator. His business is with the limited material 
under his hands, whether it be the crystals in the test-tube 
or the living form on the stage of his microscope or the 
culture-pattern of a tribe. 

The work of this student is to describe. He may be 
permitted to indicate the salient facts tending to support 
a theory. Indeed, the open avowal of these will clear the 
air, purify the intellectual conscience, and do much to 
eliminate unconscious forcings and suppressions of evi- 
dence. Let him state it on every page where it occurs, and 
in italics if necessary for his moral health. But let him 
avoid all pontifical conclusions, whilst a single fact, 
whether actually known or hypothetically conceived, chal- 
lenges his intellectual honesty and candour. 

This is not a denial of transcendental principles or of 
non-physical certitudes. It is not even a denial of those 
transcendental certitudes of physical things (Ens quantum, 
object of Cosmology) held to be independent of any special 
field of modern physics. 

In fact these are by definition so independent that it is 
usually irrational to seek their confirmation. ‘Those, for ex- 
ample, who expect inspired crucial experiments vindicat- 
ing Aristotelian hylomorphism from the marvels of atomic 
physcs often give themselves away, not having grasped the 
rudiments of that doctrine. 

Because we cannot conclude to the validity of certain 
principles from the data of science, it does not necessarily 
mean that they are false, but that they are inapplicable 
to the ratio or level of the world which science touches. 


The student will not necessarily, therefore, hope to prove 
apodictically from the phenomena of life and living pro- 
cesses, as expounded by biologists, that the mechanisms of 
procreation have an immutable purpose and that it is sinful 
to attempt a diversion. 
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The philosopher or the theologian may be sure on other 
grounds. He may be sure especially of the natural ends 
and their mutual subordination in the power of human 
procreation. But his reasons are usually antipathetic to 
the scientific workers who do much to sway public opinion 
in these matters; antipathetic because of an intellectual 
background congenitally averse to metaphysics. They are 
far more impressed by suggestions and indications from 
fact as to what might be a prudent course for the human 
race, than by ‘criteriological’ claims of certainty which 
appear monstrous and offensive to scientific ears. 

That is why it seems reasonable to hope that a candid 
investigation of the available facts and results of research 
would do an incalculable amount of good in suggesting 
(and not proving or pretending to prove) the real cosmic 
and transcendent forces expressing their meaning through 
the microcosmic activity of reproduction and sex. 

Further, even an acquaintance with these facts of field 
and laboratory considered integrally in their native splen- 
dour is always an inspiration, and where sensibility has 
grown tired and jaded its restoration can be expected to 
bring with it fresh stirrings of spiritual life (the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost are not unrelated to such appreciations), 
with a rejuvenation of the essentially human life-current 
that circles outwards to the changing world of space and 
time and back again to the growing subjective core. The 
last may be said to grow in personal subsistence as the ever 
new gifts of objective truth are recognised, reverenced and 
built up into the individual whole. 

It is also likely that an enquiry setting out devoid of 
active preconceptions could do much to recover for our 
epoch and its unique ways of thinking that very metaphy- 
sical approach to the ethics of sex which characterised the 
medieval attitude and which is the background to the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church to-day. And it is fairly clear 
that the recovery would not arise from a direct study of 
that abstract doctrine taken by itself (except in so far as 
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its statement and analysis spontaneously found a place in 
the general movement of our enquiry: e.g., as an historic 
theory, a fact). It would come rather from the rediscovery 
of a vision. A vision which the world had when it was 
young and unsophisticated, heathen and not indifferent, 
Christian and not merely prudent. ‘This vision of which 
we are thinking would see more than childish superstition 
in the vegetation ceremonies of pagan tribes, would rise dis- 
dainfully above the iconoclastic prudence of the Russian 
Orthodox theologians in their attitude to the medieval cult 
of the Madonna, and would in short ignore all mean re- 
actions and seize the sense of the deification of the powers 
of procreation by the peoples of the earth. These things 
share in the rhythm of the universe, and the vision that 
created them was something alien, something that we have 
surely lost. They reflect an idea sanctified by the world- 
religions and the inexhaustible wisdom of an ancient Tree. 
To utter it reveals resonance and harmony. It has deep 
tones, without a note either of the silly coarseness which 
seeks to ‘shock’ or the contemptible effeminacy which 
seeks to ‘edify.’ This realist apprehension of elemental 
things enshrines what was considered worthy of exaltation 
into a supernatural entity by Him Who instituted the Sac- 
rament of Marriage. 


The vital unit, the cell, is itself a centre of exchange for 
cosmic forces, whose origins are hidden, along the line of 
duration in primeval obscurity, and along the line of 
thought in the mystery of the Absolute. Its subsistence 
from one moment to another depends upon the complex 
harmony of interplay between such forces; osmotic and 
electrolytic properties of ionised solutions. acid and base, 
oxydiser and reducing agent. All are bound up with the life 
and action of the cell. They are elements in its physico- 
chemical equilibrium, whose disturbance easily tends 
towards decay and dissolution. If they be disturbed the 
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whole being readily begins to slide down the steep incline 
of corruption, consumed and burnt out of existence by the 
elemental powers which created it. Nor are organisms to 
be conceived as static mechanisms resulting from the inter- 
action of static forces. An animalcule, a vegetable cell, is 
rather the constant form perceived in a collection of inter- 
related movements, and it has the permanence of move- 
ment, like a jet of water or the shape of a wave or the 
changeless perfection of a symphony. As in these analo- 
gies so in life there is found a ceaseless flow of the matter 
which holds the form. Chemical and physical constituents 
are constantly flowing away to be replaced by equivalent 
elements assimilated from the environment. 
Nevertheless, a living unity is not a merely silent and 
enduring vortex in the cosmic maelstrom and the clash of 
subordinate worlds, chemical, electrolytic, dynamic and 
psychic. This unstable microcosmic monad in the uni- 
verse of crushing force and flux contains in itself the power 
and mechanism for expansion and growth both as a unit 
and as a member of a vast evolutionary genus which is 
potentially infinite. Defiant of opposition from the inor- 
ganic medium itself, life has known how to transform for 
its use some of the most untractable inorganic substances. 
Indeed, the geological formation of the crust of the earth 
would be very different had life never left its impression. 
One may cite such giant formations as the chalk cliffs and 
coal seams which are the products of the action of micro- 
scopic organisms upon calcium salts in the sea on the one 
hand and upon the debris of primeval forests on the other. 
And the adaptations of the forms of life to changing con- 
ditions are so various and ingenious that the relative inde- 
structibility of this mysterious phenomenon is almost in- 
credible when we compare it with the instability and 
ephemeral duration of its minute constituent members. 
Contingently occurring within the minute film wrapped 
around this atom of star-dust which is our globe, life 
swarms under a variety of forms so great that their mere 
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description is the subject of several sciences. Its origins 
are buried in prehistoric mists. We are told that it is at 
least as old as the visible earth, and that wherever its traces 
are found it multiplies. ‘The most important fact that we 
know about living matter is its inordinate power of repro- 
ducing itself’ (Hunt Morgan). ‘If all the fifteen million 
eggs laid by the conger eel were to grow up, and in turn 
reproduce, in two years the sea would be a wriggling mass 
of fish . . . Hydatina produces about thirty eggs. At the 
end of a year (sixty-five generations) if all the offspring 
survived they would form a sphere whose limits would ex- 
tend beyond the confines of the known universe... .” 

This terrestrial life hangs suspended between two re- 
gions of death. The stratosphere shields it from the ultra- 
violet radiations from the sun. The crust of the earth 
protects it against the infra-red waves of mother earth her- 
self. 

Instability and endurance, universal reproduction and 
inevitable death .... The wondering mind begins to 
question. This paradoxical conjuring-trick of divine wit, 
whence did it come and whither is it going? A million 
questions crowd upon us in our finite abasement and 
adoration .... 

But first must come collection of sheer facts, where every 
new one may challenge the interpretation of all the old. 

Indeed, more radically still, philosophical reasons sug- 
gest that a balanced judgment will depend on a general 
vision whose basis is morphology. Form is prior to func- 
tion. Quantitative disposition of measurable entities is 
the first condition of abstract thinking and mental corre- 
lation. A good deal of the vitality of the treatises De Ani- 
malibus and De Vegetabilibus et Plantis of Albert the 
Great springs from his method of panorama. The medie- 
val Weltanschauung is very human. Beginning from what 
is spatial it discovers principles. From material facts 
material life is drawn. It is from this that one rises surely 
towards the life which is spiritual. Nor is this approach 
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static. Examination of form by an alive mind involves 
awareness of function as its immediate consequence. A 
thoroughgoing morphology becomes a movement in the act 
of its achievement. Complete description of development 
in a bird’s egg in terms of all the senses tells us more of 
the current of living processes and the meaning of vege- 
table and animal ‘forms’ than a blackboard exposition in 
terms of mechanics, Even a philosophical analysis becomes 
lifeless unless it arises within the fresh vision of the concrete 
thing, and is ever returning to it for confirmation and the 
assimilation of new and richer formalities, to postpone the 
senile decay of its own cerebrations. Since the cosmogonic 
trend and momentum of the reproductive life-force seems 
able to be grasped only accumulatively, it must be seen 
upon a background of multi-coloured life in its vivid sen- 
sible objectivity, in its struggle for existence and re-exist- 
ence through the millennia. 

One may argue about the directions of eddies in a pool. 
About the movement and meaning of a swollen river there 
can be no dispute. The thundering walls of Niagara do 
not go backwards. 

Such a modernised restoration of an ancient world-view 
could do far more to bring the modern thinking world to 
a new realisation of the responsibility of mankind in its 
relations with the deep mystery of shared creative life, 
than the approach of a rational ethic alone. It will be only 
after something has been done to revive a reverence for life 
that an abstract statement of principle can hope for a 
hearing. For men do not live by principles, but by ideals, 
and an ideal is a luminous incarnational fact which en- 
globes and transcends all our sorry apprehension of prin- 
ciples. Justice, chastity, virginity, and heroic Christian 
sanctity were never the effects of mere stoical adhesion to 
principle, but of the glowing love of divine things. 


NorBert Drewirt, O.P, 


THE CRITICS’ SHELLEY 


Nowapays there are few professional critics who praise or T 
condemn books for moral reasons. That custom, one of § the | 
the virtues of the old Edinburgh, can be seen dying in § thin; 
the early Victorian reviews. For years critics have smiled § Shell 
good-humouredly at Dryden and Dr. Johnson for their pre- J even 
occupation with moral values, and writers have laughed § as fa 
at Milton and Sir Philip Sidney for their desire to instruct J Shak 


and improve. But the decline is less noticeable among § the ; 
those who do not have to write for money, who receive their | who 
books, not with the publishers’ compliments, but through | writi 
buying or borrowing, and are as a result more inclined to J cour 
read them right through. Really most of us are ignorant | tiful 
of zsthetic principles: we are little interested in the Will } and 
o’ the Wisp incantations of La Poésie Pure, nor do we § ‘She 
care to try the slippery path across the Crocean bog. To § he b 
the disgust of those critics who wish us to judge by their J what 
own mysterious esoteric standards, most of us insist on hav- thing 
ing a little index of ourown. There are many books, said } inde 
to be masterpieces, which we object to for moral reasons, | and 
and will not, whatever their artistic merits, admit to our diges 
shelves. Against this attitude, which is at least as old as } to M 
Aristotle, the professional critics have often fought in vain. ] is a 
Most of us still insist on liking books for other than purely | we c 
esthetic reasons, and, to make more popular a writer of J soul, 
whom he thinks highly, the critic has to stoop to our level. | of St 
The cause of the early neglect of Shelley’s poetry was | poet: 
certainly moral. He lived at a time when it was more } the j 
than usually easy for a rather wild young man to make | Whe 
himself disliked. Most people were sick to death of the ] givin 
‘new’ ideas which had fired the French Revolution and ship 
sustained the Napoleonic Wars. They knew as much as ] our f 
they wanted about Shelley, when they had heard that he | thou 
was at one time proud to be the disciple of a notorious | jn ]i 
free-thinker, whose daughter he later married. They would | the vy 
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have as little to do with him as many people in present-day 
England would with a poet, disciple of Stalin. They very 
naturally refused to read most of what he had written. 


ise or The first poems of his to become popular were, of course, 
ne of § the lyrics, because they were not about ideas, but about 
ng in § things like clouds and larks. Little books of selections from 
miled § Shelley appeared, containing only the lyrics and suitable 


r pre- § even for the most impressionable Tory children, but giving 
ighed | as false an idea of Shelley as a similar selection would of 
struct § Shakespeare. But the lyrics did a great deal to remove 
mong § the public’s chief objection to Shelley. How could a man 
their [| who sang so divinely be wicked? The lyrics and the 
ough } writings of Hogg, Mrs. Shelley, and other admirers en- 
ed to | couraged people to think that the real Shelley was a beau- 
orant § tiful star-like being, whose true province was the clouds, 
Will | and who had strayed out of his course in coming to earth. 
O we — ‘Shelley wasn’t immoral. Not a bit of it. How could 
. To | he be? Never really a man, he never fully understood 
their } what morality was. He knew so little about life and worldly 
hav- | things. It would be absurd to take his philosophy seriously; 
, Said | indeed, it was never really his; the wild ideas which clog 
sons, J and encumber his naturally soaring verse were taken un- 
» our | digested from his father-in-law.’ This view was common 
Id as | to Matthew Arnold and his readers when he wrote: ‘ He 
vain. } is a beautiful and enchanting spirit, whose vision, when 
urely | we call it up, has far more loveliness, more charm for our 
er Of | soul, than the vision of Byron. But all the personal charm 
evel. | of Shelley cannot hinder us from at last discovering in his 
was | poetry the incurable want of sound subject matter, and 
more | the incurable fault, in consequence, of unsubstantiality.’ 
make | When, seven years later, Dowson brought out a biography 
f the ]| giving some rather unpleasant details of Shelley's relation- 
_and | ship with Harriet, Arnold wrote a long essay ‘ to show that 
ch as } our former beautiful and lovable Shelley still survives,’ and 
it he | thought it necessary to repeat that ‘in poetry no less than 
rious | in life, he is a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in 
ould | the void his luminous wings in vain,’ 
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Critics do not commonly spare each other, yet scarcely 
any critic has challenged these sayings of Matthew Arnold. 
The essay by Francis Thompson, which the Dublin pub- 
lished in 1908, is altogether more splendid than Arnold’s, 
but its view of Shelley is fundamentally the same. To 
Thompson, Shelley was ‘the enchanted child.’ ‘ Both as 
poet and man he was essentially a child . . . and the child 
appeared no less often in Shelley the philosopher than in 
Shelley the idler.’ The phrase, ‘the wild mask of revolu- 
tionary metaphysics,’ over which Thompson peeped and 
saw ‘the face of the child,’ seems to indicate that he, too, 
thought little of Shelley’s mind. Indeed, very few of Shel- 
ley’s critics have taken his ideas at all seriously. 

Before examining Shelley’s poetry for signs of maturity, 
it would be as well to pay some attention to Godwin, whose 
influence, according to the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, ‘ Shelley never actively outgrew.’ Astonishing, 
indeed, is the vision of Godwin which the critics call up. 
To some he is a kind of literary criminal, who not only 
pushed a wild mask on to Shelley’s face, but misled Southey 
and caused Wordsworth to waste some of the best years of 
his life in sterile materialism. He is thought a fool, but 
nevertheless the dominating bogy of the romantic poets. 
According to others, he is Shelley’s inspiration. For in- 
stance, Mr. Brailsford, Godwin’s biographer, writes that 
‘it would be no exaggeration to say that Prometheus Un- 
bound and Hellas are the greatest of Godwin’s works.’ This 
whets the appetite for Godwin. But though the style of 
Political Justice and The Enquirer is admirable, the doc- 
trine quickly frosts all optimism. Not that Godwin’s 
materialism can rival that of our own cold philosophers. 

Godwin, like Shelley, is keenly alive to the evil in life. 
But, like Rousseau and most modern psychologists, he be- 
lieves that it is the result, not of nature, but solely of 
education and environment. Man’s subjection to environ- 
ment he calls ‘The Law of Necessity.’ ‘He, who affirms 
that all actions are necessary, means that, if we form a just 
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and complete view of the circumstances in which a living 
or intellectual being is placed, we shall find that he could 
not in any moment of his existence have acted otherwise 
than he has acted.’ This doctrine we sometimes call ‘ de- 
terminism.’ It follows that, if man’s surroundings can be 
altered, man himself will be changed. The process is com- 
pletely automatic and man will be perfect as soon as his 
environment is perfect. To Godwin man’s only way of 
altering himself is by altering his environment. This he 
can only do by an effort of reason. Unaided reason can 
supply the cure for every ill. 

Every book on Shelley is pretty sure to tell us that he 
came under Godwin’s influence while still at Eton, and 
that he wrote Queen Mab when only eighteen. That Shel- 
ley was so influenced is not surprising. Boys of eighteen are 
commonly impressionable, and there was more reason in 
falling for Godwin then than for Marx now. He is, for 
one thing, easily comprehensible, and, for another, inter- 
ested in something besides economics. What is remark- 
able is that Shelley did not, even at that age, swallow 
Godwin whole. In Queen Mab, embedded amid passages 
of orthodox Godwinian philosophy, are hidden sentiments 
like: 

‘But mean lust 
Ses bound ‘his chains so tight around the earth, 
That all within it but the virtuous man 
Is venal,’ 
which do not at all fit in with the doctrine that man is 
entirely at the mercy of his environment. 

A subject of Queen Mab, as of many of Shelley’s later 
poems, is the comparison of man as he is with man as he 
might be. Shelley draws a distinction, not in mere con- 
dition as Godwin does, but in kind. Men, as they are 
now, are leaves scattered by the autumn wind, ‘ loading 
with loathsome rottenness the land,’ which yet they 
fertilise, 

‘ Till from the breathing lawn a forest springs 
Of youth, integrity and loveliness,’ 
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This regeneration is described three times in Queen Mab 
and on each occasion it is the result of a miracle, the work 
of an angel from heaven. Not once in Shelley is it the 
result of human reason changing man’s environment, the 
doctrine we should expect from a disciple of Godwin. 

The symbol which Shelley uses to express the change is 
that of the breaking of a veil, which is connected with time 
and hides eternity from the sight of man. The metaphor 
was possibly suggested by the flimsiness of the evening dress 
of the Empire period. 

‘Joy to the Spirit came 

Through the wide rent in Time’s eternal veil. 
Hope was seen beaming through the mists of fear : 
Earth was no longer Hell ’; 


Thus there is plenty of non-Godwinian matter even in 
Queen Mab, quite enough to disprove the view that ‘Queen 
Mab is nothing but Godwin versified.’ (Brailsford.) And the 
longer Shelley lived, the further he deviated from Godwin. 
He soon became a pupil who in almost everything con- 
tradicted his master. He cut most of the Godwinian 
passages out of the re-working of Queen Mab known as 
The Demon of the World. And in his mature poems it 
is often very difficult to find any trace at all of Godwin. 

The problem of regeneration from evil is Shelley’s con- 
stant theme. Only for the space of a few short lyrics could 
he forget the plight of Prometheus and the difficulties of 
his unbinding. Rebirth from evil is the top-tune of his 
early philosophical poem, The Revolt of Islam. Quite 
early in the poem Shelley makes it clear that he believes 
that man is born sinful. His doctrine of original sin is 
very similar to ours. He believed, as we believe, in a far 
distant golden age, when everything, even the snake, was 
good. But there was war in the heavens, 


‘A blood-red comet and the morning star 
Mingled their beams in combat... . ,’ 


and the fair star fell, 
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. . evil triumphed, and the Spirit of Evil, 
One power of many shapes which none may know, 
One shape of many names ; the Fiend did revel 
In reigning o’er a world of woe, 
For the new race of man went to and fro, 
Famished and homeless, loathed and loathing, wild, 
And hating good—for his immortal foe, 
He changed from starry shape, beauteous and wild, 
To a dire snake, with man and beast unreconciled.’ 
If this passage means anything, it means that Shelley be- 
lieved in a positive evil force, in what we call the Devil. 
The succeeding stanzas show that he believed also in a 
Spirit of Good, the Morning Star of his myth: 
‘.. . the Great Spirit of Good did creep among 
The nations of mankind, and every tongue 
Cursed and blasphemed him as he passed. . .’ 


Soon the Spirit of Good 
‘with that fiend of blood 
Renewed with doubtful war.’ 

We all know that while at Oxford Shelley tried to distri- 
bute a pamphlet on The Necessity of Atheism, but this is 
quite insufficient as evidence that he was always an atheist. 
He was not; he was rather a dualist, a not uncommon thing 
among those who are too much concerned with the prob- 
lems of.evil. His belief in man’s natural sinfulness divided 
him by a high fence from the sad, free-thinking children 
of Rousseau, who were common at his time. This belief, 
which is as important to Shelley’s thought as to ours, is put 
forth in all Shelley’s considerable adult poems, but no- 
where so clearly as in the Cenci, itself a dramatic study in 
evil. The following passage, however, does more than 
reinforce my argument; it seems a prophecy of the psycho- 
analysts, who bewilder men in our days. 

‘.. . ’tis a trick of this same family 

To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-mastery shall teach the will 

Dangerous secrets; for it tempts our power, 

Knowing what may be thought and must be done, 

Into the depth of darkest purposes ; 
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So Cenci fell into the pit; even I, 
Since Beatrice unveiled me to myself, 

And made me shrink from what | cannot shun, 
Show a poor figure to my own esteem, 

To which I grow half-reconciled.’ 


No child could have written this passage. Of English poets 
only Shakespeare could have successfully tackled this com- 
plex characterisation. The passage has the air of being 
knowledge communicated in the most accurate and concise 
way possible, an air which only great poetry has. It shows, 
I think, an altogether rarer genius than that in the lyrics; 
with many others it goes to refute the view that Shelley’s 
poetical gift is essentially lyrical. The lyrics are, in fact, 
not the poems which best represent Shelley, nor is there, 
as Francis Thompson thought, no poem ‘ more purely Shel- 
leyan than The Cloud. Care-free, birdlike lyrics make 
up but a small part of the quality and bulk of his work. 
To be carefree was something a little foreign to him; not 
even in addressing the skylark can he get quite away from 
the misery of men: 
‘We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 


Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ..... 


Shelley was no etherial being. He was passionately con- 
cerned with the great human problems. He was all his 
life aware of being up against sin, one of the first of worldly 
realities. 

It does not matter very much which of Shelley’s longer 
poems you examine to disprove Matthew Arnold’s charge 
of ‘ incurable want of sound subject-matter ’; all have fine 
themes. Prometheus Unbound is well known and contains 
some of his best poetry. The theme is regeneration from 
evil; the treatment mythological, which Francis Thompson 
considered an indication of Shelley’s childishness. Prome- 
theus had once in scorn and pride cursed the Gods, and for 
this he and the whole earth are enchained in agony and 
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plague. Earth cannot free herself; Prometheus alone can 
release her. Prometheus is still proud and defiant, but 
when he is told of the suffering he has caused he makes a 
great effort, swallows his pride and retracts the curse: 

‘It doth repent me: words are quick and vain. ... 

I wish no living thing to suffer pain.’ 

This repentance shows an important advance on Shelley’s 
thought in The Revolt of Islam. The typical pagan hates 
remorse and fears repentance. He depends for courage to 
live upon pride and self-confidence. Remorse and humi- 
lity are anathema to him because they will make him less 
capable of facing life. D.H. Lawrence, to take a fashion- 
able example, disliked Christianity because it counselled 
men not to be proud and self-assertive. Once a pagan be- 
gins to lose self-confidence and to feel sorry, he is lost, as 
a pagan. He must feel as sure of himself as he can. His 
way of living consists in trying to stave off remorse and 
humility; the Christian’s way of living is to embrace both. 
Shelley’s position as a remorseful pagan is almost unique 
in modern European thought. 

The immediate effect of Prometheus’ retraction is to 
submerge Earth in still sharper pain. Final death seems 
to have come. The Furies approach, hoping to devour 
Prometheus. But Mercury descends from Olympus and 
drives them back. He tells Prometheus to let ‘the will 
kneel ’ within his haughty heart. Prometheus refuses and 
the Furies gather. Prometheus suffers until he tells a Fury 
that he feels pity for men. The Fury replies: 

‘ Thou pitiest them. I speak no more.’ 


and vanishes. The action is continued by Asia and Pan- 
thea. ‘They go through a forest, climb a pinnacle of rock 
among mountains and then discover their way: . 
‘To the deep, to the deep, 
Down. Down.’ 
There, in the depths, they enter a cave and meet Demo- 
gorgon, who tells them that ‘Almighty God’ made the 
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living world, and ‘ thoughts, reason, passion, will,’ all that 
it contains. Mysterious things happen in his cave. Then 
Asia, ‘ whose soul is an enchanted boat,’ tells the account 
of their journey: The remarkable thing about it is that 
everything has gone backwards: 
“We have passed Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray : 
Beyond the glassy banks we flee 
Of shadow-peopled infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day.’ 


The release of Prometheus and the regeneration of the 
world are accomplished. They happen in the conventional 
way, through humility and child-like simplicity, and 
through dying the death of simplicity. Such is the great 
spiritual theme which is the subject of Prometheus Un- 
bound. To call it unsound is to show insufficient respect 
for man’s highest strivings, to call it unsubstantial is to 
show little understanding of the weight of spiritual things. 
Shelley’s theme has been that of some of the finest poetry 
of every age. Measured by the amount of first-rate poetry 
it has inspired, it is perhaps the greatest of all literary 
themes. For a Catholic to call the treatment child-like 
is to be a little ungracious. ‘True, we have in our charge 
the truth about rebirth, and the truth has superseded the 
myths. But this gives us the right, not so much to dismiss 
the myths as childish, as to praise them whenever they 
come near to the truth. Light is yet light, wherever it 
shines, even though it be one of many thousand reflections. 

Shelley’s thought and poetry develop both together till 
in his last poem, The Triumph of Life, his poetry is at 
its best and most Dantesque and his thought most funda- 
mentally opposed to the revolutionary thought of Rousseau 
and Godwin. All his poetry, from Queen Mab to The 
Triumph of Life is, in the broad sense, philosophical. To 
follow most of the critics, and to disregard this, is to ignore 
Shelley’s main poetic purpose. It is like reading King 
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Lear without following the plot, or hearing a performance 
of Wagner’s Ring deaf to words and story. There are, of 
course, critics who advocate these things, who tell us, fur- 
ther, that it is not the look of piety on the face of an old 
Florentine Madonna that matters, but the picture’s ‘ signi- 
ficant form.’ But they are only difficult to refute when 
dead to reason and have influenced our public but little. 

The etherialised Shelley of the critics is only a fraction 
of the complete Shelley. Most of his poetry is not that 
of an angel, but of a man deeply concerned with the greater 
of the problems which concern us. To a Christian there 
is little revolutionary in his philosophy, and his most fre- 
quent theme is as old as wind and tide. He is, after 
Spenser, the greatest of English philosophical poets, and, 
but for his early political views, would be as safe as Spenser 
ina child’s hands. ‘The Victorians need never have feared 
corruption from one who hated evil and passivity as much 
as Shelley. He was right in most of the things he said, 
and wrong chiefly because of the things he did not say. 
He was no angel, but a rather unhappy pagan poet, who 
lived in glorious independence of other pagans, and ended 
by stoutly reaffirming some of the eternal truths. 


GEORGE SAYER. 
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WE TAKE OUR STANCE’ 


SINCE we are to try to lay a foundation for future discussion, 
the first essential seems to be that we shall know our own 
mind. And as catholics that means in the words of St. 
Paul: ‘to let this mind be in you that was also in Chiist 
Jesus’ (Phil. ii, 5). When we begin to appreciate what 
that means we can take our stance. 

The world for us is explained in terms of reason and of 
faith—two ways of knowing the truth, different in mode 
and complementary in what they give the mind. In 
common with every human being we can use our mind 
on the world as we discover it, and we do. Asking the 
how and why of things, sorting out the wealth of experience 
and facts and activity, trying to discover some purpose in 
it all, to get a view of things as a whole and in their 
causes, and this is to philosophise. Sapientis est ordinare. 
Men have done this from the beginning with more or less 
sincerity, more or less success. Sometimes philosophers 
have succumbed to the temptation to pursue one aspect at 
the cost of the whole, sometimes philosophy has been pros- 
tituted by being made the handmaid of propaganda. So 
that at first glance the history of philosophy seems to 
present an overwhelming confusion of theories that contra- 
dict, an embarras de richesses. But a closer inspection 
does yield a developing body of thought, as indeed we can 
rightly expect, since the raw material of philosophy is 
God’s revelation of Himself in nature. This body of 


1 [Editorial Note. We are happy to publish this paper as an 
example of the difficult art of ‘ putting Thomism across.” We 
print it just as it was delivered to the ‘ Thirty-Five,’ a group 
of Catholic boys at Leicester of 18 to 21 years of age. The 
group meets once a fortnight for table-tennis, darts—and talk. 
The present paper was a first response to the demand that the 
talk should become more definite, and to serve as a basis for 
discussion in the future of more particular questions. ] 
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thought, the philosophia perennis, synthetised by Aristotle 
among the pagans, and Aquinas among the Christians— 
that is not to exclude others, but to name the morning 
stars—and enriched, sometimes unwittingly, by their suc- 
cessors, will provide us with principles when we begin to 
sort out the richness of knowledge and achievement, the 
bewilderment of chaos and confusion we find ourselves in 
to-day. 

But we don’t stop there. As St. Thomas says (Cont. 
Gent. IV, i), “God, knowing that our minds of themselves 
are not adequate to reach to the first cause of all things, 
to God as He is in Himself, has revealed to us something 
of Himself. So that our knowledge is of three kinds: first, 
the knowledge of God and of things that we can attain 
by the light of the reason that we have because we are 
men; second, the knowledge of the divine truths that have 
been revealed to us and that our mind could not have 
reached unaided; third, the knowledge that will be ours 
in the perfect beholding of these divine truths.’ 

So that even though God as He is in Himself is out of 
our grasp in this world, nevertheless through His revelation 
of Himself in Christ, which revelation is perpetuated in 
the Church, we go far beyond anything we could hope 
to attain by our reason. And with the certain hope that 
ultimately we shall know what here we hold by faith. 
To-day then we have these truths accessible to us. In the 
living teaching and tradition of the Church (e.g., the En- 
cyclicals), and in theology, that body of thought that has 
arisen through man using his mind on all this revealed 
truth, this Christian dogma. So that besides God’s revela- 
tion of Himself in nature we have His revelation of Him- 
self in Christ. Both coming from the same source, both 
true and both complementary, and the latter providing, 
as Newman says: ‘facts, primary points of thought, and 
landmarks, as it were, upon the territory of knowledge.’ 
And far from stifling and limiting us, this matter and 
fact of revelation infinitely enlarges our scope, both objec- 
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tively and psychologically. ‘ Faith gives the understanding 
access to these things, and unbelief closes the door upon 
them’ (Ep. CXXXVII, iv), says St. Augustine, and expe- 
rience richly endorses his remark. 

What sort of an explanation does this revelation provide? 
Primarily a universe centred in God, Who created and 
maintains it. Who while He is completely independent 
of it and perfect in Himself, cares for it in its every detail 
so that it is immediately and completely dependent on Him 
for its existence. And it reveals man as a creature who 
is compounded of body and soul, so that while he is of 
this world his powers can reach beyond the material to 
God Himself: a creature for whose sake God Himself 
became man. And the reason why that amazing thing 
happened is most illuminating. As a being with a spiritual 
nature man is free, and by an abuse of that freedom the 
first man lost the ability with which God had endowed 
him, of sharing in the life of God. And the Incarnation 
was the means of readjusting the resulting lack of har- 
mony; but God did it in such a way, through the Incar- 
nation of His Son, that in it all not only did he respect 
the free nature of man, but that any man who did accept 
the grace God so offered him, could accept it from God's 
justice and not exclusively from His mercy. Man is made 
with a certain nature and naturally seeks his happiness. 
God in His dealings with man respects that nature, work- 
ing always in accordance with it, and gives His grace in 
such a way that we can accept or refuse it, and that through 
it our whole nature is wholly fulfilled. 

Our attitude to the whole of life then is tied up with 
all this. And our sets of values arise from this position. 
This plan of God, on Whom we are all eternally depen- 
dent and Who yet eternally respects in us the nature He 
has given us, do what we will, works itself out in this 
world not only as an inner law that concerns the soul of 
every individual, be he Christian or not, but in time as 
well. So that the Incarnation is the focal point of all his- 
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tory, and the ways and consequences of the Incarnation 
both an explanation and a method of all living. ‘I am 
the way, the truth and the life ’ (John xiv, 6). The position 
is eternally the same and eternally different, as M. Maritain 
has shown in his Humanisme Intégral (p. 153): ‘ It is true, 
as a Christian cannot but think, that God governs history, 
and that in it, in spite of certain obstacles, He pursues 
certain plans and so a divine work and its preparation are 
accomplished in every age, and it would be to struggle 
against God and His supreme control of history to try to 
lock up in an outmoded form any ideal of a culture that 
is worth putting as an end of our striving.’ The same 
eternal principles, yes; but different ways of finding them 
in action as often as the circumstances change. As M. 
Maritain remarks elsewhere in the same book, it is a subtle 
form of blasphemy for us to try to confine the working 
out of God’s plan within the limits of any particular social 
form. It is the eternal principles that we need if we are 
to take our part in the working out of this plan of God’s; 
and His help through His unchanging grace and sacra- 
ments. The Church, in our Lord’s teaching, is always 
referred to in terms of something alive. ‘I am the vine 
and you are the branches,’ a thing alive, not dead; and so 
dynamic and not static; capable of growth and assimilation, 
but always on and from the old stock. And capable, too, 
of being pruned, of losing old and used wood, without in 
any sense being truncated. For the root remains always 
the same. 

As with the Church, so with separate individuals. We 
are alive and must grow and assimilate, and as Christians 
we have the basis par excellence and the life par excellence 
that makes us capable of the fullest and most complete 
growth in every way. 

So we have the whole position. Our nature completely 
respected and completely fulfilled within a framework that 
reaches to God Himself for eternity. As far as our mind 
and our thinking is concerned, our reason is in its own 
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sphere, capable of fulfilment speculatively, in knowing, 
in philosophy and the sciences; and practically in the arts 
—in the widest sense of art, that of right making; and 
in our moral life—in right doing. And it is perfected still 
further in the region of faith (where God has made Himself 
personally known to us, so to speak), again both specula- 
tively in our knowledge of revealed truth and its elabora- 
tion in the living church and in theology; and practically, 
in the life of grace and of the virtues. And finally we can 
hope with a certain and trusting hope that the God Whom 
we know here by faith, and adhere to in love, will one 
day be known to us in the beatitude of heaven. 

When it comes to discussion all this is behind our 
thought, which is no longer struggling unaided. We philo- 
sophise, as Fr. Roland Potter, O.P., said in BLACKFRIARS 
(p. 188, 1936): ‘in an atmosphere of explicit faith and 
baptismal grace’; the first principle of action is participa- 
tion in the eternal law. But this is not so for all people, 
and we shall do well to remember in all the various ques- 
tions that vex the world and so intimately concern us as 
Catholics, that not only do other people not think in that 
atmosphere of explicit faith, but that the various questions 
most often arise precisely because of that lack of faith and 
that ignorance of the eternal law. So when we turn from 
a domestic discussion that aims at understanding and the 
wisdom that will teach us prudence in doing, and begin 
to make public our principles and their consequences, we 
must be prepared for a very complete misunderstanding, 
that will call for a great exercise of charity on our part. 
What seems to us so obvious, so familiar, will often be 
greeted as childish or silly, or as wilfully obscurantist or 
mendacious, and what is perhaps even harder, as partisan 
and provincial and a deliberate misuse of truths for our 
own ends. Such a complete reversal of values horrifies, 
and we must realise in the face of its often sincere per- 
sistence that where we see as far as a man on the top of 
a hill would, and the vision of others is limited as the vision 
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of a man in the valley would be, that our responsibility is 
thereby infinitely increased; the more so, too, in that our 
position is from God and not of our own devising. 

Any apologetic therefore must begin with a realisation 
of our own position, and as complete a one of other people’s 
as we Can attain by continual and sympathetic discussion 
and study. No need for a weakening of the head, but 
every need of a warmth of the heart. And a warmth of 
the heart that springs from that efficacious love of God 
which we call charity. As St. Paul said: ‘... if I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ 
(I Cor. xiii, 1). 

Then secondly, and it may seem a minor point, but it 
is an application of a most important general principle, 
we must mind our language. Words are vehicles of 
thought, and just as the modern world is completely out of 
touch with traditional Christian thought, so it completely 
fails to understand words that are traditional Christian 
currency. Charity, grace, soul and spirit and a thousand 
other words pregnant to us, to others mean something quite 
different, or an emasculate approximation, or just nothing 
at al. So that a minor concern, but a necessary one, is 
our vocabulary. 

More important still, and a further application of the 
same principle, and part of our aim in thinking out our 
own position is that we should make all these teachings 
of philosophy and of faith so much of our own that we 
can discard the source in its external forms. By this I 
mean that we must so grasp this doctrine and that prin- 
ciple :hat we can clothe the substance in whatever matter 
most suits the case in hand. We can’t be much use’ as 
Thonists till we are able to discard St. Thomas’s works. 
That may seem an unrealisable ideal—and is sometimes 
perhaps unnecessary—but it is a thing to aim at being able 
to do if the philosophia perennis and the teachings of the 
Church are to be of use to-day to those people, and they 
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are many, who are right outside the Christian tradition. 
And it has the advantage of being a thoroughly alive and 
positive programme. As Fr. Gerald Vann says: ‘ To treat 
a scholastic system as something which has meaning for 
modern problems, and to free it from the accidentals of 
language and treatment which confine it to one particular 
age, is to treat it as living; to hold it buried in the acci- 
dentals of history is to make it a relic of the past’ (Morals 
Makyth Man, p. 129). No one has use for a museum piece 
as a guide to living. 

And the same is true of the revelation that is embodied 
in the traditional formulz of the faith. Not that in this 
case one wants in any sense to discard, that would be fatal 
to truth and against the mind of the Church, but those 
formule are the end of a process for us as they were for 
the Church, and what they contain must first be grasped 
in substance and seen in its implications before it can be 
validly or fruitfully accepted in its traditional forms by 
those so far from the tradition. 

When we have begun to do this, to make our own the 
teachings of the faith and the synthesis that we know as 
the philosophy of St. Thomas, safeguarding ourselves on 
the one hand by a constant obedience to facts on every 
level and, on the other, by a constant obedience to God 
Who is truth, then we shall be able to take our stance 
and carry out in every field, be it speculative or practical, 
for ourselves or for others, the motto of the Pope: 
Restaurare omnia in Christo. 

Mary BEAUMONT. 
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C.F.S.§ MOVEMENT IN HOLLAND! 
PART I 


CaTHOLICs in the Netherlands have always taken a great 
interest in the film problem. Very soon after the first 
cinemas appeared (about 1912) there arose among Catholics 
a movement for the erection of so-called ‘ White Cinemas,’ 
where only those films would be shown which had been 
properly censored in accordance with the dictates of moral 
theology. This movement failed, however, owing to lack 
of experience and of the necessary funds. Meanwhile, at 
the instance of the Catholic National Purity League, there 
was set up a board of film-censors operating mainly at 
Amsterdam. This committee, however, lacked the au- 
thority of an official body, and did not sufficiently meet the 
just claims of the people outside the big cities. 

In 1926 The ‘Cinema Act’ was passed in Parliament. 
Among other things it lays down the principle that, in the 
Netherlands, only those films may be shown publicly which 
have been passed by the National Board of Public Censors. 
It also empowers the Board to suppress certain films as 
being contrary to good morals and public order. The 
Committee, moreover, reserves to itself the right to forbid 
the attendance at certain films by young persons under the 
age of 14 or 18. With the co-operation of the Catholic 
politicians'a clause was added to the law enabling those 
institutes and societies which have been set up for the pre- 
vention or destruction of social and moral dangers in con- 
nection with the film industry, to exercise a further cen- 
sorship on films already passed by the National Board of 
Film Censors. These institutes and societies may obtain 
an official authorization for this purpose from the Home 
Minister. Owners of cinemas may, by submitting to the 
censorship of these societies, obtain the right to announce 
to the public that they will exhibit only those films that 


1C.F.S. signifies, of course, ‘ Catholic Film Society, which 
is doing such fine work in England. The Dutch counterpart 
is actually a separate society. 
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have been passed for exhibition by the societies in ques. 
tion. Only the ‘Katholieke Film Centrale’ had been 
acknowledged as a society in accordance with the provi. 
sions of the Act. 

The Burgomasters of the Catholic provinces (North 
Brabant and Limburg) have formed the ‘Union of 
Southern Municipalities.’ This Union has entrusted the 
censorship of all films to be shown in these provinces te 
the K.F.C. 

The Dutch Catholics have endeavoured to work not only 
negatively, but also positively. In 1930 a few influential 
laymen floated a company—Eidophon, Ltd.—the aim of 
which was to exploit the invention of a German priest (Dr. 
K6nemann) in connection with sound films. ‘They hoped 
on the one hand to introduce the invention (which several 
experts had declared was superior to existing appliances’ 
into newly erected or already existing cinemas throughout 
the world; and, on the other hand, to supply their own 
films to these theatres. The Company pledged itself to 
produce no films offensive to Christian principles. The 
application of Dr. Kénemann’s really ingenious appliance 
had to be deferred for the time being, but the Company 
erected a studio at Berlin and began its work of production, 
releasing among others: Das Meer ruft and Das Lied der 
schwarzen Bergen. 

By this time over half a million florins had been spent 
and more capital was required if the Company was to carry 
on. 
Through the efforts of the Clergy and with the approval 
of the Hierarchy a considerable supply of money was ob- 
tained from parish councils and private individuals. How- 
ever it was not possible to accomplish the ultimate aim of 
the Company, namely to influence the world-market, 
whilst the exploitation of Dr. Kénemann’s invention was 
not realised. And for lack of funds the apparatus set up 
for the production of films could not be made profitable. 
The Company, therefore, went into liquidation and was 
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converted into the ‘ Neo-Eidophon Company ’ with the old 
object in view: the making of good films. 

Thus, although the noble plan was not a complete suc- 
cess, yet the initiative of those who inaugurated it and kept 
it going for five years under incredible difficulties, de- 
serves to be put permanently on record. They personally 
explained the aims of Eidophon Ltd. to the highest 
Authorities at the Vatican and received the greatest pos- 
sible sympathy and encouragement and even promises of 
support from that Quarter. But in spite of all this the 
Company was obliged to wind up, as it did not possess 
enough working capital to enable it to carry on. Through 
the generosity of its principal founder ‘ Eidophon’ was 
enabled to restore in full the money deposited by the 
shareholders; an act of the utmost importance for the pres- 
tige of the Dutch Catholic Film-movement in its future 
development. 

Meanwhile, the Neo-Eidophon Company still had assets 
at its disposal. Its founder refused to avail himself of these 
personally, but put them at the disposal of a Catholic foun- 
dation in the Bois-le-Duc diocese: the ‘ Goed-Volkbureau.’ 
By this means it was possible, whilst making use of the 
great amount of experience already gained, to keep alive 
the Eidophon ideal (the production of good films even by 
international co-operation) and to give it a fresh trial as 
soon as possible. It was further hoped to amalgamate all 
Catholic film-societies existing in the Netherlands. For 
by this time many other individuals and groups had started 
work in the endeavour to find a solution to the film prob- 
lem; either by exercising censorship or by making propa- 
ganda, or even by actually producing and spreading good 
films. A new and promising field had been opened up 
by the advent of the home projector, and here many Catho- 
lics took a very active part indeed. 

The Dutch Episcopate, who were constantly being asked 
for financial and moral support, had to face great difficul- 
ties as a result of the lack of organisation in these matters, 
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The director of the ‘Goed-Volkbureau,’ Rector Broekman, 
after consultation with Mgr. Hendrikcx, V.G., of Bois-le. 


Duc, inaugurated the ‘ Oeuvre pour le bon film,’ its aim 
being: 

(a) to convince Catholics that it is a matter of conscience 
for them to co-operate in the solution of the film problem. 

(b) to give financial support by means of subsidies to 
efforts made to obtain and maintain an influence for good 
on the film-industry. 

His Lordship Bishop Diepen of Bois-le-Duc, submitted 
the ‘Oeuvre pour le bon film’ for approval to the Holy 
See; and in a document issued by the Secretary of State, 
dated July 8th, 1936, Mgr. Pizardo informed Bishop 
Diepen of the Holy Father's satisfaction in the following 
words: 

‘Votre Excellence ne pouvait certainement pas proposer 
une oeuvre plus conforme aux désirs manifestés dans la 
derniére Lettre Encyclique sur les spectacles cinématogra- 
phiques et Sa Sainteté vous en exprime, avec Sa satisfac- 
tion, Ses paternels encouragements. 

‘ Trés heureux de vous faire connaitre ces sentiments du 
Saint Pére, je le suis aussi de transmettre la Bénédiction 
Apostolique qu’il accorde avec effusion de coeur pour vous 
et pour votre si promettante initiative.’ 

The ‘ Oeuvre pour le bon film’ is considered and propa- 
gated as one department of Catholic Action. The conduct 
of its affairs has been entrusted to a committee of influen- 
tial persons, appointed by the Bishops. This committee 
ian the first place brings home to Catholics the importance 
of the film as a means of influencing the masses. Secondly, 
it collects moneys for the encouragement and support of 
every endeavour to produce, spread or censor films of every 
description. It, moreover, directs, unifies and, if necessary, 
checks or curtails the activities of all the existing Catholic 
film organisations and enterprises. 

The committee tries to realise the first aim principally 
by the formation of local branches of the National Centre 
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and of an international committee which will prepare a 
working plan for the production of good films, For several 
months the work of this committee was confined almost 
exclusively to a better regulation of the various activities 
among the Dutch Catholics in the domain of films. Need- 
less to say there were many difficulties to be overcome. 
One of the most difficult points on the programme of con- 
centration was to determine the relations between ‘ Film 
Front ’ and the K.F.A. (Katholieke Film Actie). 

The leading function which ‘ Film Front’ had taken in 
an earlier federation for Catholic Film Action made it diffi- 
cult to adapt it to the new situation, which had arisen by 
the creation of the present head commission of K.F.A. 
‘Film Front’ was an organisation with a limited scope 
which counted several film aesthetes amongst its members 
and primarily assessed the artistic worth when adjudicating 
films. K.F.A. on the contrary intended to form an organ- 
isation for the masses in ‘’The Work for the Good Film,’ 
which principally fights the moral dangers of uncontrolled 
frequentation of the cinema. Hence, superficially there 
appeared to be more points of difference than of agree- 
ment. In reality, however, this was not the case, because 
K.F.A. and F.F. aim in essence at the same goal. Is not 
the work, propagated by the K.F.A. and blessed by the 
author of Vigilanti Cura, the ‘ Work for the Good Film ’? 
Does not the Pope say in His Encyclical that ‘ it is abso- 
lutely necessary to impose on the film those norms, through 
which all noble and sound works of art are led and con- 
trolled?’ Should we then by a good film mean something 
different from a film which is good both in content and 
form? 

‘Film Front’ some years ago started the campaign for 
the good film, but only obtained a relatively small hearing; 
whereas the K.F.A. enrolls thousands upon thousands, 
forming a legion of fighters for the good film. There was 
question, then, here of a difference in organisation, in 
method and circumstances, not in aim. There was no 
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essential difference. 
Some time, however, was needed for such views to de- 


velop. When in 1937 the K.F.A. needed a periodical, the J Franc 
interval of time had been too short for the ripening of these ff not o 
views. It was thought, it would be better for K.F.A. to ad. J ‘Nou 
dress the masses in its own organ (‘The White Screen’), J P@Pet 
‘Film Front’ would continue to address itself to a select ff based 
group in its periodical of the same name. As a necessary — 
consequence the great army of K.F.A. remained without il 
the assistance of those who already for years had served the J none! 
cause of the good film by writing. ficant 

This is changed now. The conviction that all are striving Th 
for the propagation of good films and aim only at one and § under 
the same goal, led of itself to the formation of one front: ff opini 
and so to-day one periodical * Katholiek Film Front’ re- § count 
presents all sides. “This amalgamation has not been forced. § Franc 
It has arisen from a growing healthy conviction; it is the J 2d b 
fruit of intelligent deliberation and disinterested striving Th 
to arrive with united efforts at a great end. ” hee 

‘Katholiek Film Front’ is not one of those periodicals, disc , 

which owe their existence to the film-star and the usual J de, 


fatuous commentaries. On the contrary, it wants to form 
an exception which makes no compromise with good taste, 
human dignity, and the relation of good to evil. It speaks 
out according to the canons of good taste and morality, 
when a good film asks for praise or an inferior one elicits 
condemnation. It will follow the film literature at home 
and abroad with interest and try to instruct its readers also 
in this domain. In all its speculations it will always seek 
contact with the historical development of the film, which 
evolution shows her periods of improvement and deteriora- 
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tion, and with the claims of beauty, which the superior film art 
art requires. In a word, its task will be to open up to its § ,, ¢h, 
readers the intricate nature of the film as completely as ff he as 
possible, with full acknowledgement of all real values, § men 
avoiding all superfluous abstruseness and all aggressiveness. § one s 
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‘L’AUBE’ 


FRANCE, the home of political parties, has seen the birth 
not of another party, but of a supra-party group—the 
‘Nouvelles Equipes Frangaises.’ The NEF, whose daily 
paper is L’Aube, stands for a united, Christian democracy, 
based on Christian principles of social justice, liberty and 
toleration: but it is well aware that such an ideal is not 
going to be realised without the most generous and whole- 
hearted work. ‘The congress which it held in Paris last 
month showed its spirit: I reproduce here the most signi- 
ficant portions of some of the speeches, 

The chairman opened the congress by saying that it met 
under the ‘standard of conquest: the conquest of public 
opinion.’ Financial remedies are insufficient to restore the 
country. It is necessary to recreate the soul and body of 
France by reviving her sense of spiritual and human values 
and by making her into a real community. 

The Marquis d’Aragon, known in Oxford and London 
as well as here for his competence in social problems, de- 
scribed his work in a small village of the South. Mere 
discussion meetings, he said, are useless: people must first 
understand what they mean by democracy and spiritual 
values. We do not wish, he said, to behave like electioneers, 
and induce people, by fair means or foul, to elect a demo- 
crat: We want them to become democratic. We must win 
their consciences, and save them from finding refuge in 
authoritarian government out of sheer disgust with the 
vagueness of our present democratic Government. A dis- 
ciplined democracy can revive the desire for liberty and 
for those spiritual and moral values without which realism 
means abject submission to force, and idealism a fruitless 
and vague appeal to an unknown god. 

M. Madaule, whose work on Claudel and Dostoevsky is 
well known, leant the weight of his historical knowledge 
to the support of democracy. But what are institutions, 
he asked, without men? We must begin by forming the 
men capable of reviving the institutions we cherish. No 
one section of the people can be blamed for the present 
situation—not even the avowedly separatist Communist 
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Party. All are to blame, and especially Catholics. He 
quoted André Gide’s remark to him: ‘ If Catholics were 
really Christian, all my problems would be solved.’ It is 
we who are responsible for morality, public and private, 
Democracy is not a debating society: it is a virtue: it 
involves will and character. Catholics have lacked this 
will: they have not taken sufficient part in the life of the 
body politic. And if this body is allowed to grow at the 
expense of its soul, the paganism which is inherent in the 
nature of every one of us must break out: we need only 
look at the present-day pseudo-mysticisms and exaltation 
of force to see the truth of that. As Catholics, we must re- 
mind man who he is, and save him from this slavery to 
paganism. But in the name of what principles? ‘Those 
of age-old human reason, proclaimed from Sophocles to 
Pope Pius XI, in their condemnation of that immodera- 
tion which succeeds in hurling all mankind into the abyss: 
principles summed up in Christianity, which alone knows 
man’s true measure. ‘This is the time for the Christian 
and the democrat to be reconciled in a common action for 
the saving of all people, armed with disinterestedness, en- 
thusiasm, charity and hope: * forward, for democracy and 
peace, with Christ! ’ 


The editor of L’Aube, M. Bidault, spoke of the NEF’s 
ideal. Our ideal, he said, is not a party slogan, nor a 
formula: it is something which we have to incarnate. It 
is an ideal of youth: we stand for liberty and independence 
in respect of parties, powers, settled habits: we defend the 
innocent—the persecuted are sacred in our eyes: we de- 
sire reconciliation—we have always urged friendship with 
Germany, and do not think that she is right to-day simply 
because she is strong. It is an ideal of morality: we stand 
for a press which does not print divorce news alongside of 
pictures of concentration camps: for public speech which 
does not misuse ideals of peace or religion for party poli- 
tics: for a social order which respects and furthers the 
rights and dignity of the family. It is an ideal of com- 
radeship: we can be the cement which joins together all 
these antagonistic parties which, often, are fundamentally 
in agreement: we demand a common effort from all, em- 
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ployers and workers, and, for the workers, not only decent 
salaries but the maintenance of their dignity and independ- 
ence through trade unions—so that the sacrifices which 
to-day they are called upon to make may be their free gift, 
and not forced labour. It is an ideal of respect for authority, 
which involves true liberty. It is an ideal of peace, inter- 
nal and external, which urges us to work for justice at 
home and abroad, which makes us willing to negotiate even 
at a sacrifice for the sake of peace—but only once the 
avalanche of hostile force has been arrested. We must 
work hard—and quickly: he who does not realize the dan- 
ger is lost. 

The Congress closed on a note of very genuine enthu- 
siasm—and determination. 

The NEF appeals for the support of all men of good 
will, of whatever race or creed or nationality, and its sym- 
pathies are naturally inclined towards its fellow democrats 
inEngland. Good will: translated into action: that is the 
ferment—small, indeed, but strong in its source—which 
can leaven the whole of this sad lump. 


MirA BENENSON. 
Paris, 3/12/38. 


EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN occupy an important series 
of articles in the November 25th issue of La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle. First comes the ‘ Billet’ of Christianus on ‘ The 
Sanctity of Marriage.’ After reference to the forces, and 
particularly the economic forces, which are destroying 
family life and encouraging everything that undermines it, 
he remarks: 


From time to time Christians meet one another elsewhere 
than in church. Naturally they speak to one another of that 
which forms the framework of their lives: their work and their 
families. These Christians, however docile they may be, are 
accustomed to remark that those who officially have spiritual 
charge over them too often show little understanding of this 
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simple yet profound routine of their daily lives, that little is 
said to them about it from the pulpit, and that what is said 
is said badly (Canon Cardijn’s observations on this score are 
significant.) ... 

Does this mean that in such matters the theologian has only 
to ratify the experience of the Christian laity? Our own belief 
is that it behoves us rather to restore the true meaning and sig- 
nificance to traditional teaching—teaching which over-schema- 
tised textbooks and over-hasty presentations have sometimes 
distorted. Confronted by these all too understandable reactions 
of our people, we theologians and preachers should all the more 
energetically defend the rights of these Christian mysteries (and 
‘this is a great mystery ’), though the task be one which earns 
little esteem even from the best of men... 


The ground is thus prepared for the very important 
article that follows, ‘L’Amour et |’Enfant’ by Pere J.-A. 
Robilliard, O.P. Those who can overlook its occasional 
unctuousness and its (in our opinion) sometimes unjust 
strictures on another writer (Dr. Herbert Doms) will find 
in it a valuable contribution to the solution of many prac. 
tical problems of ‘ marital maladjustment,’ as well as of 
more theoretic problems regarding the interrelation and 
subordination ot the ‘ meaning’ and ‘ends’ of marriage. 
After a salutary warning regarding the dangers attending 
intellectual analysis and philosophisation of so complex 
and nicely-balanced a reality as marriage should be, Pére 
Robilliard gets to grips with the prevalent (if sometimes 
unconscious) belief that married and parental love are anti- 
pathetic, and that ‘ having children’ means the end, or at 
least the diminution, of the solitary intimacy of * two-in- 
oneship.’ He argues vigorously and lucidly in the con- 
trary sense to the conclusion that 
the inherent beauty of marriage is in no wise tarnished because 
it entails a task to be fulfilled, a work to be achieved. ‘That 
seems incontestable; but that says little. We must perceive 
that there is a far more intimate connection than appears at 
first sight between married love and the purposes of marriage. 
True love of husband and wife is of its very essence a creative, 
a fecund, love. We do not deny that any ethic based on the 
dignity of human personality should rightly regard as immoral 
the union of man and woman which is nothing but a utility 
subserving reproduction. But it would be the opposite extreme 
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in error to imagine that to refuse fecundity, of set purpose and 
without good reason, and to decline the cares of bringing up 
a family, in no way wound married love itself. That is the old 
error which the (romantic) drama and novel seek to illustrate. 
But it is vain to try, in any way whatsoever, to separate mar- 
ried love and fecundity .. . 

The only way in which two creatures can give themselves 
totally to one another is through sharing in the same interests 
and objects. A personal relationship which can be wholly in- 
dependent of external objects and interests can only be found 
in intimacy with God Himself, who makes us love Him by in- 
troducing us to His own bliss which is identical with Himself. 
But here below two lovers are always orientated towards other 
things and persons than themselves—perhaps games or amuse- 
ments, social or intellectual problems . ... Now, it is the 
miracle of marriage that it provides this essential common in- 
terest, apart from the married couple, yet the condition of their 
union and their love, in the mystery of another personality— 
that of the child. I decline to see in the child nothing but a 
fruit of love. It is the very atmosphere which love breathes ; 
the source of its reality. ... This takes us far from the ‘ love’ 
of the screen and the novelette. If the child be deliberately 
excluded, there is nothing left after a while but an unhealthy 
sensibility and a false and faded romanticism. If the child be 
given, there is an end of egoism. Love itself is saved... . 


Regarding some current criticisms of the teaching of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas concerning the finis 
primarius of marriage and their neglect of its aspect as 
‘mutual fulfilment,’ Pére Robilliard observes: ‘ Qualified 
ecclesiastical writers have never made of “ mutual fulfil- 
ment,” or “ two-in-oneship,” one of the ends of marriage, 
for the simple reason that they recognise these to be mar- 
riage itself, which precisely consists in this mutual union 
and reciprocal self-giving.’ His article is followed by a 
detailed analysis of Doms’ Meaning and bee ery of Mar- 
riage (reviewed in BLACKFRIARS last September) by Pére 
Lavaud, O.P., in which he defends his own defence (not- 
ably in Revue Thomiste) of that much-discussed and 
controverted book, incidentally correcting some of the un- 
fair impressions of Doms’ position which Pére Robilliard 
conveys. It is tempting to quote extensively from the paper 
that follows on ‘ Le Prétre et la Grace du Foyer,’ but space 
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does not permit. We hope that its remarks on the priest 
in relation to his flock’s experience of married life will be 
widely read, and help to overcome the all too common and 
dangerous mutual incomprehension of priest and people 
in its regard. ‘ Souffrances du marriage ’ covers an intimate 
letter from a layman on his sexual problems, and the wise 
and sympathetic reply of his Dominican friend. The 
section concludes with some notes on ‘ Medicine and 
Marriage.’ 


AN APOLOGY FOR APOLOGETICS is undertaken by Dr. Richard 
Gutzwiller in Heft 7 of the 1938-9 Schweizerische Rund- 
schau. ‘Apologetics,’ he observes, 


are not in very high esteem these days. It is said that apolo- 
getics have outlived their usefulness ; that they cannot keep pace 
with the swift march of events or with the rapid development 
of false ideas. It is being alleged that apologetic over- 
emphasises the importance of the intellect at the expense of 
living faith. To-day, we are told, is no time for intellectual 
argument; we must meet action with action, dynamism with 
dynamism, deeds with deeds. The decisive thing to-day is sin- 
cere piety based solely on the liturgy and the Bible, without 
argumentation, and certainly without controversy. 


The writer vigorously attacks this dangerous anti-intellec- 
tualist, activist pietism—more explicit perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no more potent, in Central Europe than among our- 
selves. ‘An apostolic, up-to-date Christendom must get to 
grips with the problems of its own generation; it may not 
be concerned solely with the next world or take refuge in a 
one-sided supernaturalism and spirituality. It must be 
the salt of the earth, the light of this world, the leaven 
which leavens modern man. On no account may we neg- 
lect discussion of ideas; it belongs to the very essence of 
our Christian mission.’ After expounding the place which 
from the Gospels themselves apologetics has played in the 
Church and the world, the writer concludes with some 
valuable pages on the task of the apologist in the modern 
world. 


: The first necessity is that we must be able to give a clear and 
sure distinguo to contemporary ideas and ideological tendencies. 
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Discussion (Auseinandersetzung) is indispensable. It is not 
enough simply to oppose Christian practice to non-Christian 
practice. For the great movements which influence the world 
to-day originate from ideas and ideologies. Though Marxism 
could not have come into existence without the economic and 
social conditions of the early-capitalist period, it ‘s nevertheless 
an ideology which seeks to change those conditions in a Marxist, 
and not in any other, direction. There are ideas behind Marx- 
ism and it derives all its power from tiem. Though National- 
Socialism would not have existed without the Versailles Diktat 
and the resultant humiliation of the German people, it is never- 
theless by reason of an ideology that the Third Reich has taken 
the form it has. It is ideas that give direction and force to these 
powerful streams. The face of the world to-day shows that 
that donnish book of Karl Marx, Das Kapital, was to be taken 
seriously. Present-day Germany shows that Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf was to be taken seriously in its every sentence. The 
present situation of the Church in Germany and Austria shows 
that Rosenberg’s Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts is to be taken 
seriously. If Lagarde, Nietzsche, Houston Chamberlain had 
been taken more seriously and energetically in their time, affairs 
in the world would be very different now .. . , It is ideas which 
make revolutions. 


It is essential that we be able to distinguish the true from the 
false in contemporary ideologies. In them, it is clear enough, 
are a multitude of the very gravest and most pernicious errors. 
There can be no compatibility between Christianity and econo- 
mic materialism. The over-stressing of Blood and Soil is quite 
unacceptable to Christianity, which is something essentially 
spiritual and supernatural. To such doctrines as these we can 
only offer a clear and uncompromising nego. But on the other 
hand, there are in these movements important truths—other- 
wise they could never fascinate as they do. It is, for instance, 
unquestionable that Race has great importance for religion, that 
Blood and Soil are weighty factors in the formation of human 
character and groupings. To much we must give a clear con- 
cedo. But such distinction of truth from error is only possible 
if we abandon a superficial polemic which sets up shouting 
against shouting, and undertake serious and scholarly study. 
It cannot be done, in the first place, in popular journalism, but 
only in the tranquillity which serious thought demands. The 
popularisation of our position with regard to current ideas can 
only be done when the position itself has been thoroughly worked 
Out, .., 
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When this has been done, we must exert all our efforts to 
refute the errors and to assimilate the truths into our own 
thought. Errors do not remain lying on the desks of the ideo- 
logists, nor are they dead letters in books on library shelves. 
Erroneous ideas exercise a colossal power, they thunder like 
avalanches that threaten to destroy mankind. It is not enough 
that in our popular writings we just say ‘ nego ’ to these errors; 
we must prove our negations .... Our positive task of in- 
corporating new and true ideas into our general outlook must 
be taken no less seriously, and done no less publicly. The 
greatness of St. Thomas Aquinas was due to his incorporation 
of the heathen philosophy of Aristotle, so despised by theolo- 
gians of his time yet exercising so great a power over his epoch, 
into the great synthesis of Catholic faith and thought... . 


But even then our task is not completed. We might distin- 
guish every sentence in, for instance, Rosenberg’s Mythus with- 
out really understanding it, and without really refuting it. For 
behind this, and every other influential book, lies something not 
expressed or expressible in words, but from which the rest 
springs. It is not only with the verbal formulas that we must 
get to grips; we must dig deeper and discover the concrete 
problems (Problematik), the life-experience (Lebensgefiihl), the 
outlooks and attitudes to which these ideas offer a response, and 
which give them their appeal. And we must show how these 
needs are still better met by Christian faith and Christian living. 
That is what St. Augustine did in his Civitas Dei for his own 
time .... That is what St. Thomas did for his... . 


Lastly, modern apologetics must be able to present its argu- 
ments and its response to contemporary needs in the language 
of our own age. We have got to be able to translate the lan- 
guage of our catechisms, the terminology of our textbooks, the 
scholastic formulas of Christian truths into language that our 
contemporaries understand. That does not means that we should 
change the manner or language of our theological or philoso- 
phical studies. We should then be sacrificing what is most 
precious and necessary for us; we should lose our own strength 
which owes so much to the stern clarity and definiteness of our 
concepts. But when we have ourselves achieved clear thinking 
by the help of these concepts and terms in philosophy, and the 
exactitude of the language of the Church’s dogmatic formulas, 
then, if we are to make ourselves understood, we must set about 
this hard work of translation .... When St. Clement Hof- 
bauer said, ‘ The Gospel must be preached anew,’ he did not 
mean that we must preach a new Gospel, but he did mean that 
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it must be preached in a new form. To find this new form of 
presentation, in word and in art, is a task which contemporary 
apologetic must undertake if it is to make itself understood by 
men of to-day. 

The task is great, but it is imperative that we undertake it. 
It is not permitted to us to hide our light under a bushel, but 
we must let it shine before all men, and that means for us the 
men of our own time 


PERIODICAL CO-ORDINATION. Incidentally to his principal 
theme, Dr. Gutzwiller lays stress on the necessity for co- 
ordination between the constructive scientific work which 
must be done by the learned quarterlies ‘ of our theological 
and philosophical faculties and seminaries,’ and the more 
popular and widely diffused monthlies and weeklies. The 
former are indispensable if our work of ‘ vulgarisation ’— 
whether ‘ high’ or ‘ low ’—is to be of any value in its con- 
tent. From a wider angle, the same point is made by Mr. 
H. A. Mason in a very suggestive article on ‘ “ The New 
Republic” and the Ideal Weekly’ in the December 
Scrutiny: 

No weekly can flourish independently, that is, can be at the 
same time the source and the medium of critical opinion. M. 
Duhamel . . . . traces. the hierarchy from the book through 
the quarterly to the weekly, and finally to the newspaper. This, 
put abstractly, sounds too beautiful to be true. Yet even in 
the last century provincial papers used the quarterlies in the pro- 
cess of continuous irrigation through the different levels of 
society. A weekly fulfils its general function in completing a 
certain stage in the dissemination of opinion. Some kind of 
consensus of opinion, and a coherent view of society as a whole 
(however sketchy be the coherence), is, of course, a necessary 
preliminary to this process . Such an approach... . 
makes possible a kind of synthesis mutually illuminating and 
transforming all its elements. 


Mr. Mason appends a quotation from M. Duhamel ‘ which 
might serve as a rallying point for those who still entertain 
some hope for the continued employment of intelligence 
in the direction of affairs ’: 

Certains observateurs du monde moderne ne manqueront pas 
de conclure que le monde se transforme en effet et que les 
reyues n’ont qu’a disparaitre. Je persiste 4 croire que ce serait 
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un grand malheur. Les revues correspondent 4 une forme d’ac- 
tivité intellectuelle qui me semble plus que jamais nécessaire 
dans le désordre contemporain. Le livre est volumineux et 
lent. Le journal et trop bref et trop furtif. Certaine facon 
d’examiner, de critiquer les événements, les hommes, les ouv- 
rages exige la revue, véhicule naturel d’une pensée vigilante, 
d’une pensée qui ne résigne pas sa mission. 

In his recent ‘ Penguin Special’ on The Press Mr. Wick- 
ham Steed has drawn attention to the parlous state in which 
the more or less ‘ serious ’ review finds itself at the present 
time, and the menace that this represents to the quality 
and intelligence of more ‘ popular’ periodicals, and so to 
culture and civilisation generally. It is a matter of national 
concern from which Catholics in particular cannot disin- 
terest themselves. Nor will they have difficulty in seeing 
the same disruptive factors—and for similar reasons—at 
work in their own Catholic press, gallantly as a few of their 
journalists seek to use their journals for the ‘ irrigation’ 
of ideas received from the more ‘solid’ periodicals. Yet 
it can hardly be denied that the more ‘ popular’ papers 
suffer from over-much * independence ’ from the latter, and 


that Catholic thought and criticism are bound to suffer 
gravely from the overlapping of functions. The ‘ indepen- 
dence’ is sometimes expressed in positive contempt (ex- 
pressed commonly by the label ‘ academic’) for any effort 
at hard, exact and considered thinking or criticism. The 
: ae ’ by the busy weekly journalist of the func- 


tions of the quarterly or even the monthly is bound to be 
detrimental to the formation of Catholic opinion and to 
involve the substitution of hasty reactions for considered 
judgment. The short-sighted starvation of the ‘serious’ 
secular reviews by advertisers who are hynotised by the 
net-sale claims of the newspapers, to which Mr. Steed draws 
attention, also seems to have its counterpart in the Catholic 
press if we may judge from a comparative study of its ad- 
vertising columns. These might indeed seem to be un- 
promising days in which to expect a new rigidly scientific 
and technical quarterly of Thomist thought. The absence 
of such necessarily renders more difficult the intermediate 
position of a monthly such as our own which must combine 
the functions of original and constructive thinking with 
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those of haute vulgarisation (and sometimes, owing to ex- 
trinsic Causes, with those more properly exercised by the 
weeklies). It is, therefore, not only from altruism that 
we rejoice to learn of the launching of such a review in the 
early Spring, to be called The Thomist. It will be edited 
by the American Dominicans from Washington, but they 
are already assurred of the utmost possible collaboration 
from their colleagues in England. We anticipate that this 
new review will fill a very serious gap in Catholic periodi- 
cal co-ordination, and that The Thomist will stand in 
similar relationship to BLACKFRIARS as in France does Re- 
vue Thomiste or Revue des Sciences to La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle or La Vie Spiriiuelle. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE. We cannot leave Mr. Mason’s article 
in Scrutiny without reference to the searching self-criticism 
with which it concludes and the reflections it suggests: 


It seems a fair criticism of Scrutiny that it has been too con- 
tent to maintain a negative attitude (to politics), and that ex- 
posure of the weakness of the Marxist position does not con- 
stitute the whole duty of a quarterly. True, certain large ges- 
tures have been made which lightly sketch in the position 
Scrutiny should occupy. Yet were a weekly to be founded to- 
morrow relying on the critical agreements reached in Scrutiny, 
I do not think ite could find here the basis for establishing a 
unity between its ‘ literary’ and its ‘ political’ sides. Those 
‘underlying issues’ [referred to in Scrutiny’s manifesto] on 
which the critical mind should freely play, make a too infre- 
quent an appearance. Nor if we turn to the political commen- 
tary of The Criterion do we receive any practical help. It is 
true that the work with which Scrutiny is associated eventually 
breeds a general critical attitude . . .. Surely the work un- 
dertaken by Scrutiny does have political implications? This is 
no call for a general line-up on one side or other of the barri- 
cades. It is merely that Scrutiny should give its general atti- 
tude some more tangible shape. It seems to me that this is 
task not being attempted elsewhere. 
It is not; and it is to be hoped that these words herald an 
expansion of the Scrutiny approach beyond the confines of 
‘pure literature’; but not, we trust, on the assumption 
that all or even the most important of its ‘ underlying is- 
sues’ can be covered by ‘politics.’ From our Catholic 
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standpoint these limitations of Scrutiny, for all its un. 
rivalled excellencies, prevent its compensating wholly for 
the now almost total indifference of our own periodicals 
and reviews to literary criticism, while they necessarily 
render more easy the mistaking of esoteric finicalness for 
critical integrity, blocking the irrigation-process at the 
fount-head and widening the chasm between literature and 
life. Whatever were the deficiencies of Arena, it sought 
to fill a very serious gap in any co-ordinated Catholic press, 
and its loss is a sad one. Interesting and even important 
as may be the sentiments of traditionalist Continentals, and 
desirable as it may be for us to know about them, we are 
bound to regret that Colosseum has become absorbed in 
them at the expense of Catholic English criticism. At the 
other end of the scale the popular ‘ family ’ Catholic perio- 
dicals pursue an autonomous existence which shows little 
sense of any function in the irrigation-system, or even of 
any connection with it. Here again the French Domini- 
cans have set a magnificent example. The lay-out, photo- 
graphs and especially the contents of La Vie Chrétienne 
avec Notre Dame should inspire us with ideas of what 
could be made of corresponding Catholic periodicals here 
in England. 


NEW SARACEN MENACE? A subscription (50 frs. in England) 
to Univers, the monthly organ of the Comité Francais pour 
la Justice et la Paix (11 Rue des Fréres-Vaillant, Lille), is 
indispensable in order to keep abreast with international 
events. Its purpose is ‘to give news, documents and ar- 
ticles, presented with every care for correctness and im- 
partiality, regarding international problems, especially 
with regard to extra-European, colonial and Jewish ques- 
tions,’ and this with a view to promoting ‘a better under- 
standing among civilised peoples and brotherly union be- 
tween the different races.’ Its efficiency is guaranteed by 
the fact that its editorial committee includes such specialists 
as Paul Catrice, Jean Létourneau, Joseph Folliet, Jacques 
Madaule, and Marc Scherer, It would be no idle claim to 
say that Univers gives you the news behind the news, and 
a great deal of information that is neglected by our press, 
both secular and Catholic, News collected in the Novem- 
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ber number bears witness to the immense effort which is 
being made by Italy, Germany, Japan and Franco’s Spain 
to exploit the Moslem world in their own interests and 
against Britain and France. Perhaps the most astonishing 
documents are the extracts from Sefior Sarrano Suner’s 
(Burgos Minister of the Interior) speeches in Spanish 
Morocco. But more disturbing is Paul Catrice’s article on 
‘The International Repercussions of the Arab Revolt in 
Palestine.’ It concludes: 

The future destiny of Arabism and Islam may yet give us 
plenty to think about. The conjunction of Islam with Hitler- 
jm and Fascism may hold many surprises in store for us. An 
Arab journal in Jerusalem recently wrote : ‘ To-morrow all the 
peoples of the Peninsula—which to-day are divided into tribes, 
provinces, kingdoms, parties and religions, just as Germany 
was in 1840—will be gathered together to form an immense 
Empire. We only await the word of command of a great man 
who will be the Bismarck of Arab unity.’ 

In times which change so rapidly as our own, in these times 
of unforeseen and sudden evolutions, we cannot ridicule such 
prophecies. But there is reason for foreseeing at some no dis- 
tant date an alliance of the materialist nationalisms of Hitler 
and Mussolini with Islam, and (who knows?) ultimately with 
that of Bolshevism. With reason has Hitlerism been called 
‘Brown Bolshevism’ as well as ‘a new Islam.’ A true reli- 
gious sense has plenty to fear from the paradoxical, but by no 
means illusory, conjunction of these three materialistic ‘ re- 
ligions.’ 

Other valuable items include studies on ‘ The Christian 
and Artistic Traditions of the Basques’ by Pére Lhande, 
§.J.; on the intensification of persecution in U.S.S.R.; on 
the history of the Church’s treatment of Jewry; on ‘ Educa- 
tion in British East Africa’; and a very gentle retort to the 
Month which has apparently pronounced the Comité to be 
a‘scandal.’ Also several documents regarding the Spanish 
War, including an article ‘ For Peace in Spain’ by Sefior 
Mendizabal, and an apostrophe from Mauriac to Claudel 
regarding the latter’s fine, but in Mauriac’s opinion un- 
finished, poem ‘To the Spanish Martyrs.’ 


PENGUIN, 


BLACKFRIARS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHRISTENDOMS, NEW OR OLD? 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

Sir,—Criticising zealous lay-apostles in their noble efforts to 
do what we professional preachers and theologians too often fail 
to do—convey Catholic truth to ‘ non-technical folk, including 
working folk to whom philosophic terms and precisions are a 
closed book ’—is not a task which I relish. It is only because 
I feel very strongly that such folk might be gravely misled by 
Mr. Robbins’ image of grace as a ‘ superstructure,’ and be- 
cause I believe that it conveys a thoroughly dangerous and false 
idea of the interrelation of grace and nature such as must neces- 
sarily vitiate any Christian sociology based upon it, that I ven- 
ture to comment on his defence of that imagery in your Decem- 
ber number. 

My objection to the image, I hasten to explain, was not that 
it is a spatial image, but that it is a dangerous spatial image. 
I would go so far as to say that it is a false image. The initial 
trouble about likening grace and nature respectively to a super- 
structure and a structure is that a superstructure and a structure 
do not occupy the same space ; a superstructure as such does not 
in any way impenetrate and transform the substructure. It 
is a structure built on top of another structure, a mere con- 
tinuation of it, in no way modifying, perfecting, or affecting it 
inwardly. It is something secondary, adventitious, an after- 
thought, maybe a luxury. It is, moreover, something eminently 
undynamic. Still more serious—a superstructure depends for 
its own perfection and stability on the perfection and stability 
of the substructure, instead of vice-versa. I would not suggest 
that Mr. Robbins would maintain such deplorable errors re- 
garding the relationship of grace to nature, but I do suggest 
with all deference that these are precisely the errors which that 
image conveys—errors which are disastrous to a sound Christian 
sociology. 

Scripture and Catholic tradition are rich in images which 
portray the relationship of grace to nature : images of Light and 
Warmth, of life-giving Sun and Rain and Dew; images of Fire 
and Flood, of Spring and Resurrection ; images of Transforma- 
tion and images—in word and deed—of Healing and Cleansing; 
images of a change of raiment, of a ‘ new creature’; images, 
above all and in greatest abundance, of Life. Are we indeed so 
‘ industrialised ’ that these images no longer have any meaning 
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for us, so that we must needs talk of ‘ superstructures’ if we 
are to be understood? Or can it be that these images do not 
square with our sociological prepossessions—and, if that be so, 
is it perhaps those prepossessions rather than the images that 
may need modification ? 

The comparison of our present lot with that of the Israelites 


ae in Egypt seems to me to betray a failure to grasp the far 
atin dine greater complications of our own ‘ dreadful problems.’ Israel 
-" nes : was an exclusivist, national and racial religion. We are a Catho- 


lic Church, responsible for the salvation of all mankind, The Is- 


ey raelites could legitimately, at the behest of a Moses showing 
poe m4 signs and wonders, flee from the Egyptians. Our orders are 
" false not to spoil the Egyptians but to save them and love them— 


even though, in the process, we must be compelled, if needs be, 
to mass-produce bricks without straw. 

To Father Witcutt I can offer little but a lame non intelligo. 
From some illuminating pages of True Humanism I have learned 
what Molinistic sociology is, and I cannot understand how that 
could be laid to my charge. But a sociological Molina! ‘A 
certain type of society, basically agricultural, with commerce a 
very secondary factor,’ etc., is an admirable formula, and cer- 
tainly I have said nothing to gainsay it. But it does not get 
us very far; and is itself capable of an immense variety of 
applications, and has, as a matter of historic fact, found a large 
variety of realisations. The point of my article was that we 
should not bluff ourselves into thinking that when we have 
enunciated these very general principles we have reached prac- 
tical and practicable conclusions. That is a fact of which the 
author of Dying Lands must be at least as conscious as I am. 


Yours, etc., 
Victor O.P. 
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REVIEWS 
LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 
THE Cotourep Lanps. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed and 


which 
ht and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 
of Fire Gilbert Chesterton in one of his essays said that lying in bed 
forma- J would be an altogether perfect and supreme experience if only 
nsing; § one had a coloured pencil long enough to draw on the ceiling. 
mages, J He describes with obvious relish how from the same horizontal 
leed so § position one might work with paint in a really sweeping and 


eaning J masterly way with several pails and a broom, laying on the 
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colour in great washes till it dripped down again on one’s face 
in floods of rich and mingled colour like some strange fairy 
rain. This reckless and riotous splashing about of colours, laid 
on thick, hot and strong, is surely a primary quality of G.K.C.'s 
poetry and prose. No one could ever call him colourless, though 
fortunately he has never deserved the unpleasant description 
‘colourful.’ Scarcely a page he wrote but glows with colour, 
Speaking of the virtue of purity, he says that chastity does not 
mean mere negative abstention from sexual wrong: it means 
something flaming like Joan of Arc. Even whiteness is a rich, 
living reality; and God paints most gorgeously, even gaudily, 
when He paints in white. White is not a blank, colourless 
thing, negative and non-committal: it is a colour, affirmative 
and constructive. 

It is not surprising then to find that G.K.C. has left behind 
among his papers a delightful fairy tale, The Coloured Lands. 
This and a glorious collection of other fragments, written for 
fun and not for publication, are included in this posthumous 
volume, edited by Maisie Ward. The only principle of unity in 
the book is colour, and the net result is something like a de- 
lightful and ingenious patchwork quilt. Stories, poems, essays 
—and above all, illustrations, in line and colour—make up an 
excellent lucky-bag with nothing but prizes wherever the reader 
dips. Different folk will have different favourites. The De- 
spair of Herod on finding Children convalescing from the Mass- 
acre and Job playing patience especially tickled our fancy. The 
binder has ruined the particular copy sent to us for review by 
omitting sections of the book. We have thus been robbed of the 
complete joy of The Taming of the Nightmare ; but for the more 
fortunate who can lay hands on the book—whole, entire and 
unimpaired—it will be a precious possession. 


BERNARD DE any, O.P. 


BRAMSHILL : Being the Memoirs of Joan Penelope Cope. (Con- 
stable ; 7s. 6d.) 


This is an amazing book and ‘ may fairly be described as 
unique,’ in the words of the publishers’ blurb. The author was 
twelve years old when she began, a year ago, to pen her 
‘‘Memoirs’’ during her play-time, ‘in order,’ as she explains, 
‘to retain a vivid picture of my ‘‘ young days ’’—spent in the 
glorious surroundings of Bramshill—our beautiful Hampshire 
home.’ She has succeeded remarkably well not only in retain- 
ing that vivid picture for herself, but in painting it with uncanny 
skill for others ; and this is all the more effectively done because, 
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ty use again the words of her own apologia, ‘ they (her 
‘“memoirs’’) were never intended for publication—or they would 
have been more discreet . . . ..—which one can easily believe, 
but would have regretted! The whole volume makes a curious 
mélange; yet it achieves an undoubted balance. For instance, 
the contacts between this unusual and evidently ‘ psychic ’ child 
and the shades of her beloved ancestors are somewhat startling, 
Indeed, at least in so far as that element in the narrative is 
concerned, this child’s book is not a book for children. But that 
is only one facet of this literary gem. There is such a wealth 
of imagery, such an appreciation of the beautiful and the drama- 
tic, such repeated examples of fine descriptive prose and re- 
strained artistry, that the authenticity of the ‘memoirs’ might 
be in doubt were it not supported by the occasional blatant 
cliché and the wholly youthful reactions and vitality which 
appear. 

Joan Penelope is the daughter of an ancient Catholic family 
(wherefore the incident of the automatic writing is odd), and 
lived for the most of her twelve years in the lovely Jacobean 
house called Bramshill, until financial difficulties in the family 
necessitated a (for Joan) tragic removal. Her naive pride of 
race and her deep appreciation of Bramshill, combined with the 
grief of severance from her home and all it meant for her, 
moved the youthful author to use her many remarkable nascent 
gifts in producing this unique record of child memories. The 
publishers and others responsible have wisely left the original 
manuscript entirely untouched. They have been even wiser in 
letting Joan Penelope not only illustrate the volume, but also 
design the cover, the title and contents pages, and the chapter 
headings. Her artistic taste and her draughtsmanship are as 
remarkable as her literary excellence. ‘We wonder what this 
child will become? 

Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


Provence. From Minstrels to the Machine. By Ford Madox 
Ford, LL.D, Illustrations by Biala. (Allen and Unwin; 
12s. 6d.) 

This is a guide-book to a country which Mr, Ford Madox 
Ford’s life experience has brought him to identify as Europe’s 
Garden of Eden. A guide-book in the active sense, for its pur- 
pose is to start a migration to that paradise or at least to induce 
us—i.e., the rest of Europe—to become Provengal by desire. 
Perhaps never since Moses waved the children of Israel on into 
Canaan has a prophet been so advantageously placed for the 
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framing of a colourful manifesto. The artist that F.M.F. is 
has lost nothing of the opportunity. 


The argument is largely presented in terms of history ; only 
of history which is in good part imaginary, the reflection of a 
certain perverse mood which perhaps alone prevented the writ- 
ing of a masterpiece. In her full title, Provincia Romana, the 
essential glory of Provence is already expressed. For she alone 
among the countries of Europe was destined to assimilate the 
full virtue of Latin civilisation, of which she has continued until 
the present day to be the perfect representative and model. 
Throughout the Dark Ages, with the rest of Europe given up 
to war and superstition, she carried on her work, secure in her 
walled cities where the aristocracy cultivated thought and the 
fine arts and laid the foundations of chivalry while the plebs 
furnished fruit and vegetables from their tilling of the slopes 
and adjacent country and practised all the intermediate handi- 
crafts in a spirit of perfect harmony and continuity with the 
higher culture. And it was all sufficiently Christian, especially if 
Christianity can fairly be described as ‘ the distillation of the 
Mediterranean spirits of Judaism and Hellenism.’ Until, an 
interpretation of heresy having been put upon a certain gentle 
scepticism and rational latitudinarianism that had gradually 
been provoked in them by the consideration of the barbarities 
of official religion, they had to endure the crusade of St. Dominic 
and De Montfort, the real motive-force of which was the hatred 
which the half-civilised mind feels for a way of life that is not 
one of self-torture. Yet they survived, as they also survived 
the attempt made by St. Louis to dissolve them into an im- 
perial compound of a United France—the first assault of the 
spirit of mass-production. The golden age that arrived under 
the rule of the Popes at Avignon (F.M.F. forbears to be harsh 
about St. Catherine) and continued during the legendiferous 
reign of Good King René can be taken to symbolize the Triumph 
of Provence, the glorious fact that it is her culture which can 
now be seen to have been responsible for all that has been part 
of the true civilisation of Europe. 


The life-giving centre of Europe then is Provence, with which 
France being in closest communion is thereby saved. (Italy per- 
haps is to be regarded as an inferior civilisation of the same 
stock. But F.M.F. must surely be finding a deep significance 
in this recent move upon Nice which lies very near to Provence.) 
We of the North, however, are steadily losing the grace we for- 
merly enjoyed by participation in that culture, by a sharing in 
the Provencal virtues of a fruitful love of the earth, of a fru- 
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gality of spirit, an industrious craftsmanly frame of mind, of a 
capacity for joy and love and contemplative thought, and for 
the practice of the arts. All that is still alive in us yearns to- 
wards the South—if it only knew it—but is thwarted by in- 
human forces of Science and fog-ridden moralistic Christianity 
working in collaboration with our diabolical climate. Look at 
that statue of Eros in Piccadilly Circus—no, you will not be 
able to see it for the glare of advertisements recommending 
bile-beans. London, the most Christ-conscious city of the world 
—but it is a phantom figure of Christ looming through the fog 
and rain with which it is haunted. And indeed it is perhaps 
very significant that a procession of the Salvation Army station- 
ing itself in some square at Arles or Tarascon is an unbearable 
image. Under such skies it is so hard to think that the temp- 
tation arises either to vegetate or to resort to the mass- 
produced thought that comes from Germany; so hard to find 
suitable diet for the body that one is tempted into mere gross- 
ness or else to feed out of tins or out of the hands of scientists. 
Clubs, arm-chairs, potted meats, indigestion, intolerance, envy— 
there is no end to the list of evils. 

As a guide to the world of Provence this is a superb book, a 
rich, joyous, learned work of art. As a moral, social essay, 
its Pied Piping is entirely in the right direction, but its value 
has been seriously impaired by a mood of irresponsibility. It 
isnot for the Troubadour to engage directly in theological, any 
more than in economic spade-work operations. But he must not 
hinder those others whose painful duty it is todo so. Mr, Ford 
Madox Ford, however, loyal Papist although he means to be, 
has not seemed to mind if in his gambolling he has embroiled 
quite a fair number of fundamental Christian principles. He 
has carried his sympathy for the Provengal Troubadours to the 
naughty length of playing at being himself some sort of semi- 
pelagian. This is unfair to his readers; it is to court the risk 
of being put on the Index ! 

RicHarD O.P. 


Tue TRipLE THINKERS. By Edmund Wilson. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Edmund Wilson’s new book opens with an attractive 
account of the author’s meeting with the late Paul Elmer More, 
who, with Professor Irving Babbitt, was one of the intellectual 
leaders of the elder generation in America. 

‘A man of true spiritual vocation,’ writes Mr. Wilson, ‘ un- 
able to remain a simple rationalist but prevented by a Protestant 
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education and an obstinate hard-headed common sense from 
finding a basis in the mysticism of Rome, he devoted long and 
diligent years to establishing an historical tradition which would 
justify his peculiar point of view ’ (italics mine), 

This seems to me to be a good statement of the dilemma of 
More’s generation which was perpetually oscillating between 
moralisme and littérature (More recognized Baudelaire’s power, 
but found him unsatisfactory ‘as a guide to life’!), without 
being able to find any certain basis for judgment in life or art, 
and which was finally driven into eclecticism like More himself, 
or into barren abstractions like Babbitt’s ‘humanism.’ It is 
against this background—the collapse of the old puritan tradi- 
tion and the failure of the new eclecticism—that Mr. Wilson's 
own studies must be seen. For like many of his contemporaries, 
Mr. Wilson has tried to find a solution of the difficulty in a 
Marxist philosophy. But though he considers that ‘ Marxism 
is something new in the world,’ Mr. Wilson is too good a critic 
to allow his literary judgment to be distorted by the dogmatic 
application of hard and fast rules. Indeed, the title of his book 
(which is taken from Flaubert’s dictum: ‘ What is the artist 
if he is not a triple thinker? ’) is an explicit challenge to the 
cruder assumptions of left wing critics. In an essay on ‘ Marx- 
ism and Literature,’ he points out that Marx, Engels, and even 
Lenin were men of sensibility who were genuinely interested in 
literature and were constantly warning their followers against 
the dangers of tendencious writing ; and he contrasts this atti- 
tude with the crude censorship exercised by Stalin and his 
friends. While he thinks that Marxism can ‘ throw a great deal 
of light on the origins and social significance of works of art,’ 
he declares that ‘ Marxism by itself can tell us nothing about 
the goodness or badness of a work of art ’ and ‘ the leftist critic 
with no literary competence is always trying to measure works 
of literature by tests which have no validity in that field.’ 


The essay on ‘ Flaubert’s Politics’ is an interesting applica- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s own theory to a concrete instance. He 
has no use for the view that Flaubert was a mere aesthete with- 
out any understanding of contemporary problems, and argues 
that he ‘ owed his superiority to those of his contemporaries— 
Gautier, for example, who professed the same literary creed—to 
the seriousness of his concern with the large questions of human 
destiny.’ In a comparison between Flaubert and Marx he says: 
‘ To-day we must recognize that Flaubert had observed some- 
thing of which Marx was not aware. We have had the oppor- 
tunity to see how even socialism which has come to power as 
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the result of a proletarian revolution has bred a political police 
of almost unprecedented ruthlessness and all-pervasiveness— 
how the socialism of Marx himself, with its emphasis on dic- 
tatorship rather than on the democratic process, has contributed 
to produce this disaster.’ L’éducation sentimentale is there- 
fore seen to be a profound criticism of weaknesses of practical 
socialism ; and it is excellently summed up as ‘ the tragedy of 
nobody in particular, but of the poor human race itself reduced 
to such ineptitude, such cowardice, such commonness, such 
weak irresolution—arriving, with so many fine notions in its 
head, so many noble words on its lips, at a failure which is all 
the more miserable because those who have failed are hardly 
conscious of having done so.’ 

The most substantial of the other essays—the studies of 
Henry James, Pushkin, Bernard Shaw, and the American writer, 
John Jay Chapman—possess the same qualities of lucid exposi- 
tion combined with acute comment which distinguished Mr. Wil- 
son’s admirable study of modern tendencies, Axel’s Castle, 
which was published seven years ago. In the long essay on 
‘Bernard Shaw at Eighty’ he exposes the inconsistencies of 
that writer’s political ideas and praises the artist at the expense 
of the pamphleteer. He points out that it is the ‘ theme of the 
saint and the world which has inspired those scenes of Shaw’s 
plays which are most moving and most real on the stage’; but 
itis a little curious to find him describing that embarrassingly 
sentimental performance, Saint Joan, as ‘the first genuine 
tragedy that Shaw had written.’ ‘In Honour of Pushkin’ 
(which is followed by a translation of The Bronze Horseman) 
seems to me to be an admirable introduction to a writer of 
whom, unfortunately, most of us know too little. 

One of the things which makes this book refreshing is its 
author’s nationality. It is characteristic of the best American 
criticism that it approaches European authors from a new angle 
and is usually free from the preconceptions which sometimes 
hamper European critics. On the other hand, the romantic at- 
titude of the American towards ‘ action’ occasionally produces 
some curious judgments. Mr. Wilson, for example, is altogether 
too kind to Hemingway and Malraux; and it is startling to find 
a second-rater like Dreiser bracketed with Balzac and Dickens. 
He is taken in by Miss Millay’s bogus lyricism; and the inter- 
esting study of A. E. Housman’s limitations as a man and his 
achievement as a scholar is followed by a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate of the very respectable minor talent which produced 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Saint CATHERINE OF SieNA. By Johannes Jérgensen. (Long- 
mans ; 12s. 6d.) 


A book of rare beauty and sympathy, qualities it retains in 
its English dress through the skill of the translator Ingeborg 
Lund. Jérgensen’s work was a labour of love, a love to which 
he came as he admits very late, achieved in the very place and 
atmosphere in which Europe’s greatest woman-saint dwelt. Yet 
it would be untrue to suggest that his biography replaces the 
work published so many years ago by that amazing woman 
Mother Francis Raphael Drane, who, living in the middle of 
England in her Dominican Convent at Stone in Staffordshire, 
far removed from the scenes of Catherine’s life, yet managed to 
grasp so clearly the character of the great saint. To-day one 
can still see her wonderful collection of Italian works which, 
together with her own memories of former visits to Siena, gave 
her this knowledge of background, just as her own religious life 
gave her the key to Catherine’s sanctity. It is pleasing to sce 
the grateful acknowledgement paid to the kindness of the Stone 
Sisters in Jérgensen’s preface for the use of much of this 
material. 

One point which may be controverted is the author’s sugges- 
tion that Catherine’s troubled death-bed was due to her domi- 
neering spirit in life which thus revenged itself on her at death. 
Was it not rather due to the awe she felt on coming so close to 
the Divine Spouse whose infinite sanctity had been her lifelong 
contemplation? The sight of this infinite sanctity led her, as 
it led her holy father Saint Dominic, to tremble at her own sloth 
in running in the ways of His commadments ; and this holy fear 
thereupon seized her, not as a temptation but as an act of 
adoration mingled with marvellous contrition. 


WALTER GuUMBLEY, O.P. 


Lenin. By Christopher Hollis. (Longmans; 1os. 6d.) 


We still lack the perspective with which to study the Russian 
revolution that began in 1917. The communist experiment and 
the quick processes of liquidation were perhaps merely phases 
in a movement not yet completed, and judged from our present 
standpoint the figures of its leaders must appear curiously fore- 
shortened. Yet, even while it is still too early to decipher the 
significance of their individual achievement, they are passing 
into contrasted mythologies. 

Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov was born in the spring of 1870 and 
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did not die till January, 1924, and yet already he has become 
the centre of two myths. The Lenin of the debased form of 
anti-communist apologetic is patently a composite. Such ele- 
ments in his story as the relation between his own paralysis and 
the death of Butkevitch are as old as Lactantius, while others 
only reflect that nightmare vision of Communism as a slightly 
mongoloid looking Russian equally red in tooth and claw. It 
is probable that the real Lenin would have accepted the mytho- 
logy of the Right with indifference as an inevitable tribute to 
his réle; the mythology of the Left might have proved more 
disconcerting. From the time he was a university student he 
had worked against Tsarship; his position in the new Russia 
seems most explicable as the expression of a Tsar-mystique. 
His distaste for the expression of religious sentiment steadily 
grew more vehement; his tomb is now a shrine, his few pos- 
sessions relics, his photographs have grown into ikons. 

It is the primary value of Mr. Hollis’s biography that it dis- 
regards all mythological accretions. His Lenin would be equally 
disowned by controversialists from the Right and Left ; ‘ a model 
son, a model husband, and a model brother,’ reading Jack, Lon- 
don with pleasure, translating the Webbs, intelligent, laborious, 
sincere and ineradicably bourgeois. Such an impression is em- 
phasised by the mass of careful detail on the slow manoeuvrings 
of his years of exile and even by the proportions of the study. 
It is not until page 221 that we reach the congress at the 
Smolny and the beginning of Lenin’s real power ; the book closes 
sixty pages later. Mr. Hollis would seem to consider the or- 
ganising ability of Trotsky as the vital factor both in the suc- 
cess of the October revolution and in the maintenance of Bol- 
shevik predominance through 1919-1920. 

It seems at first an intrinsically convincing picture. Yet the 
existence of a mythology has a significance quite apart from its 
content, and it is difficult to conceive how Mr. Hollis’s Lenin 
could have the personal dynamism to become the subject of the 
Lenin myth. But even if Mr. Hollis’s study is perhaps incom- 
plete, it remains among the most satisfying of this year’s bio- 
graphies; refreshingly realist, balanced, and objective. The 
illustrations seem admirably chosen, though for many reasons 
it is to be regretted that they do not include the photograph of 
Alexander Ulianov now preserved at Peter and Paul. 


Gervase MatHew, O.P, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


FounpbaTions oF EpucationaL Psycuotocy. By Peter Sandiford, 
(Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 


Modern psychology has to a large extent departed from the 
earlier experimental studies of consciousness and mental states, 
to take up a bio-social attitude in which the observation of 
human behaviour in its various manifestations is its principal 
object. Reviewing briefly the course psychology has taken in 
the centuries and the various schools which in late years have 
come into existence, the author finally takes up a strictly objec- 
tive standpoint and maintains that educational psychology—a 
major branch of applied psychology—has for its subject matter 
the behaviour of human beings undergoing the process of edu- 
cation. He is, however, aware that ‘ there are certain obvious 
limitations and even more obvious losses by restricting the sub- 
ject in this way ... We neglect some of the most important 
elements in our lives, namely, our subjective reactions to music, 
art, people and literature. But there are also gains.’ What- 
ever view we take of the essential meaning and purport of 
education it will not be contested that it rests upon the general 
foundation of Nature’s Gifts to Man; the sub-title given to this 
treatise. 

Every individual possesses in some degree or other, barring 
certain exceptions, some capacities for education which are due 
partly to native constitution in which heredity plays an important 
part, and partly to environmental and social factors. ‘ Heredity 
and environment are correlative factors; each one is inconceiv- 
able without the other.’ After a brief account of Man’s place 
in Nature and his ancestry which is somewhat uncertain, the 
author proceeds in the first chapter to an exposition of the 
fundamental laws of heredity especially in regard to Mendelian 
discoveries and their application to man. Detailed investiga- 
tions into family histories on the one hand, and that of twins 
and the now famous Dionne quintuplets, shed much light on 
this question. The relations of heredity and environment in 
regard to educational potentialities receives full consideration 
and many interesting and important facts are brought forward 
to show that these factors must be considered together ; for en- 
vironment includes a social heritage which greatly affects the 
task of education. ‘ Children are born with a biological heri- 
tage; they are also born into a social heritage.’ 


From the study of heredity there arises the further problem 
of individual differences. Galton’s Enquiries into Human 
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Faculty and its Development (1888) was the starting point of 
psychological research in this field, and of the introduction of 
statistical methods carried on later by C. Spearman and his 
followers. 

Psychology did not indeed discover the obvious fact of in- 
dividual differences of ability, intelligence and other elements of 
personality, but with the aid of various kinds of tests and rating 
scales it has been able to throw light upon the degrees and 
distribution of such differences in so far as they are susceptible 
of measure. Whilst the bulk of any considerable population of 
children tends to be ranged about an average, which justifies 
the class method of instruction, we have to take into account 
extreme deviations whether below or above these average abili- 
ties. Provision has to be made in particular for those who fall 
far below the average; but for those who rise considerably 
above it adequate provision is often lacking and their subjects 
may sometimes develop into ‘ problems.’ 

Turning next to the question of behaviour in general, the two 
succeeding chapters are given up first to the foundations of 
behaviour which is defined as response to stimulation; and 
involves the physiological organisation of the individual and 
its interaction with the environment. This chapter is mainly 
physiological. Behaviour is also made up of non-variable or 
unlearned behaviour which includes reflex activities, instincts 
and emotions which are dealt with in the following chapter. 
Thence the author passes on to discuss Intelligence, its Nature 
and Measurement (chap. 5). Whilst intelligence, whatever this 
is taken to mean, is innate, yet in its development environmental 
factors are important. These include Teaching and Training. 
The nature, use and value of intelligence tests are explained 
and discussed; as also the questions of sex differences in this 
respect. 

Personality, its Nature and Measurement, is dealt with in the 
last chapter. This is a difficult subject, but one with which 
psychology is extensively interested to-day. Many attempts 
have been made to describe and classify types of personality ; 
but personality is a concept difficult to use scientifically, since 
so many different meanings are attached to the word. 

Keeping in view therefore the limitations, already referred to, 
of the behaviouristic approach to educational psychology, this 
volume by the Professor of Educational Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto will be found to contain much valuable and 
interesting information, supplemented by copious references to 
the literature of the subject, as well as a good index. To what 
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extent, however, educational practice will be influenced thereby, 
or how, is a matter which is open to a discussion beyond the 
limits of a review. 

Alpan E.rincTon, O.P. 


L’INstIncT pD’aPRES W. McDoucatt. Par Ed. Jannsens. 
(Desclée, de Brouwer; 15 frs.) 


In a series of writings commencing in 1908 with his Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology, William McDougall sought to 
bring psychology more into touch with the vital problems of 
human nature and conduct than could be achieved by the ex- 
perimental psychology of his day. In the new orientation of 
psychology which has proved so fruitful, the ancient tradition 
derived from Aristotle was to a large extent restored. 


The core of McDougall’s psychology lies in the theory of the 
instincts and their attendant emotions which supply the drives 
and motivations in animal and human behaviour ; hence the term 
‘hormic ’ by which he describes his point of view. 


Recognizing the fundamental value of McDougall’s psycho- 
logy as well as its obvious limitations, Professor Ed. Jannsens 
presents in this brief study a summary of the doctrine of instinct 
followed by criticism in which its defects are analysed and cor- 
rected. These the author declares are mainly due to McDougall’s 
strong anti-intellectual bias, according to which intellect and 
intelligence take a subordinate place to the instincts in conduct. 
Intellect being considered as the servant of the instincts which 
it organises in view of the purposes of conduct. While this to a 
certain extent is true, nevertheless when such problems arise as 
the moral control of impulse, the creative activity of mind, and 
free will, which McDougall defends, difficulties arise which lead 
McDougall himself to question the complete validity of his out- 
look and to ask among other questions : ‘Are there any innate 
cognitive dispositions beyond those involved in the structure 
of the instincts?’ (Outline of Psychology, p. 450). 

Professor Jannsens, in pointing out certain difficulties and 
inconsistencies in the theory of instincts in relation to human 
conduct, nevertheless declares that the ‘ hormic ’ psychology in 
itself possesses sufficient doctrinal riches to direct it towards 
more comprehensive and adequate conceptions of the complexi- 
ties of human nature. 

These we would suggest could be derived from the incorpora- 
tion in the theory of instinct of the traditional doctrine of the 
powers of the soul and particularly of the lucid teaching of St, 
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Thomas in regard to the respective shares of intellect, will and 
appetite in the determination of human conduct. 

As an introduction to the essential featyres of McDougall’s 
psychology this short exposition can be commended. 


AIpDAN ELRIncTON, O.P. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


QuESTIONS DE CONSCIENCE: Essais ET ALLocuTions, Par 
Jacques Maritain. (Questions Disputées, Vol. X XI.) (Des- 
clée, de Brouwer; 20 fr.) 


Five main questions: the Church and the civilizations, anti- 
semitism, action and contemplation, catholic action and political 
action, the liberty of the Christian. These, not independent but 
closely linked together, form the bulk of the book. Six short 
allocutions on cognate themes follow. 

The first chapter deals with the attitude of the Christian to the 
changes in civilization which we are witnessing to-day, and the 
role of the Church in regard to those changes. The second 
chapter is a particularly profound and suggestive discussion of 
the mystére d’Israél. The third and fourth together provide an 
invaluable commentary on the whole idea of Catholic action. 
Action as the overflow of contemplation (charity); Catholic 
Action therefore imitating Christ who, in the words of the Pope, 
‘won souls and led them to follow him by charity : there are no 
other means for us’; why Catholic Action is most typically 
communautaire ; the precise sense in which the principal object 
of Catholic Action is, as Pius X put it, ‘ the practical solution 
of the social problem, according to Christian principles ’—a 
question which leads to the discussion of the triple plane of 
action : spiritual, temporal, and a third plane on which spiritual 
and temporal meet. The distinction is of vital practical import- 
ance; and makes possible a clear statement of the character of 
Catholic Action in its full extension ip face of internal diversity 
of opinion and of external attack. The last chapter throws 
further light on the question of means. ‘ Christian liberty is 
one of the last hopes of mankind . . . In face of the frightful 
spectacle offered to-day by the nations one is forced to say: 
the spirit is humiliated to the depths. It is being punished for 
its own defaults. The forces of vitality, animal, elemental, are 
chastising it for having too long failed in its duty, having too 
long failed human realities. There is no other resource left to 
the spirit than to go down, with the understanding of love, to 
the depths of these elemental realities... . If it is true that 
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the spiritual reintegration of the masses, their return to Chris. § 2! 
tendom, is a first condition of the salvation of civilization, then bist 
it is clear that these multitudes must be approached not with less 

not 


menaces and violence, but with love .... Nothing is more 
serious, more scandalous, than to see, as we have seen for some 
years in these countries, the employment of wicked and bar- 
barous means by men who invoke Christian order, Christian 


civilization . . . . It is a truth inscribed in the very nature § “9” 
of things that Christendom will re-establish itself by Christian J ‘°° 
means or it will come to its compete undoing.’ et 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


THE SALVATION OF THE Nations. By Hermann Franke. (Cold- 
well; 4s.) 

‘Our present age insistently demands a theology of nation- 
hood.’ This little book, a translation from the German by Canon 
George Smith, with a preface by Karl Adam, is a distinguished 
contribution to such a theology. ‘ The writer is well aware of 
the difficulties of his task: but he considers that by having re- 
course to the sources of Scripture, Liturgy and patristic writ- 
ings, by dint of emphasising statements which have already 
been explicitly made and synthesising available items of know- 
ledge, it may be possible to formulate the principles on which 
such a theology must rest’ (p. 12). This is the spirit of Maria 
Laach which has already found a deep response in this country. 
The atmosphere round this subject is undeniably tense. In Eng- 
land we are liable to serious distractions from politics. Yet 
nationhood is not primarily a political matter : it is metaphysical 
and religious. There is little to read from a Christian stand- 
point on this urgent contemporary issue. Yet the recent crisis 
has released a vast amount of desultory thinking on the problem 
of nationhood and related problems such as pacificism and na- 
tional regeneration. This book supplies a real need. It may, how- 
ever, lose many readers who think that they are not concerned 
with ‘ the problematical juxtaposition: Germanism and Chris- 
tianity.”. On the other hand, many who read it may be led by 
a merely benevolent interest in what the unfortunate German 
Christians are thinking about the political situation. In the first 
place ‘ it is perhaps appropriate that this (German) nation, which 
has been called ‘‘ the source of perpetual unrest ’’ in the Church, 
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all Catholics, since there is no time for verbiage, for ‘ minor 
historical problems’ or for ‘ past events requiring a more or 
less debatable justification.’ On the other hand, the problem is 
not peculiarly German, though for German Catholics obviously 
acute. Our own problem is chronic. The high ascendancy of 
Trade in our national life, the easy sentimentality of a patriot- 
ism often reduced to flag-waving and an absorbing preoccupa- 
tion with the armed forces, have very seriously weakened the 
sense of the national community. For a nation is a human 
community ; hence the product of intelligence and will. What 
blood and geography are to race, intelligence and will are to the 
nation. Ideas hold the primacy of place in the formation of the 
national community. 

So even more potent than the quasi-dictatorship of tradesmen 
and imperialist versifiers are the ideas that are commonly held 
by the people. There are ideas current which of their nature are 
destructive of the nation as a community; through these ideas 
the nation is slowly becoming a mere collectivity out of which 
contending coteries are attempting to fashion new forms of 
social life. This disintegration is justified by ideas and affected 
by ideas. The ladies who conduct contraceptive services among 
the poor are principally concerned with ideas, not information. 
Hermann Franke’s book will steady and orientate Catholic 
thinking, if it is read as widely as it should be. It should be 
read at least by all who are devoted to Catholic Action. Has 
not Pius XI explicitly declared that Catholic Action is social 
action and concerns itself with the welfare of the nation? The 
early chapters are illuminating on the public nature of Christ’s 
redeeming work, on the Christian idea that every nation’s his- 
tory is fundamentally the history of its redemption. Particu- 
larly valuable and fascinating is the study of Salus Publica in 
the thought of St. Ambrose. And the conclusion summarised 
by Karl Adam: the nation ‘can achieve its own specific per- 
fection only so far as it weds its natural capabilities and powers 
to the Fulness of Christ. Hence true and complete nationhood 
can be attained only within the framework of the Christian life.’ 


Heron, O.P. 


Potitics AND Moratity. By Luigi Sturzo, Translated by Bar- 
bara Barclay Carter. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 


‘ God prepares the future. If He has permitted that the Church 
should no longer have any civil authority, that her historical 
safeguards, or those so reputed like the Austrian empire and the 
Spanish monarchy, should have fallen, that Rome herself should 
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have become politically detached from the Vatican, it cannot 
and should not be without a providential reason.’ These essays 
in Christian democracy bring us back once again to the pressing 
problem of the morality of means; to the primacy of the moral 
absolute over the political and the utilitarian. It is very easy 
to think of political, and even of politico-religious, problems in 
terms of expediency ; but it is un-Christian. The withdrawal of 
the temporal bulwarks of the Church may be intended as a sign 
that there must be a purification of means. Christianity is sur- 
rounded by politico-religious enemies; it must meet them, not 
with their weapons, but with its own, with charity and with 
fidelity to absolutes, not with violence and opportunism. If we 
try to justify or condone immorality because it will lead as we 
think to the advantage of the Church, we are guilty of immo- 
rality ourselves, and we do a disservice, not a service, to the 
Church. There may be an immediate temporal advantage—re- 
ligious establishment, or what not; but the ultimate effect will 
be disastrous to Christianity, and it is the ultimate effect we 
have to think of. The Church thinks in centuries, not in months 
or years. 

Don Sturzo’s studies are the fruit of practical experience (in 
the Partito Popolare) as well as of theory. The present book 
lacks unity and cogency from being a collection of papers; but 
there is none the less a very definite unity in them, for they all 
deal from one aspect or another with the essentials of Christian 
democracy. They will be found most useful if taken in con- 
junction with, and as applications of, some such statement of 
principle as Maritain’s Action catholique et action politique; 
they deal with totalitarianism, with minority problems, colonies, 
the right to rebel, the rights of the citizen in time of war, and 
so on; sometimes they would be the bette: for a more com- 
plete survey of the scope of the problem under discussion; 
Christian democracy is not distinguished sufficiently from a par- 
liamentary form of government; but they are all illuminating 
and stimulating. For the catholic, totalitarianism is not prim- 
arily a political, but a religious, problem ; but it cannot be ade- 
quately understood, still less decided, without a real understand- 
ing of the relationship in general between morality and politics. 
That is why such a book as this is of value at the present time. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Le Vrat CHRETIEN EN Face pu Monpe Reet, Par Chanoine 
Michel Pfliegler. Traduit par l’Abbé Roblin. (Editions 
Salvator, Mulhouse; 15 frs.) 

The Abbé Roblin, translator of this book, says in his Preface 
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that he has never seen ‘ so much new that is true and so much 
true that is new.’ Canon Pfliegler must have written with the 
shadow of the Nazi invasion over Austria. He begins on the 
strain of Jeremias: ‘ Woe, Woe is to come. And God will not 
prevent it as flesh would have it, externally ; he does not want 
to save temples of stone, but the human heart.’ 

From this he goes forward to suggest that there has been 
much in the lives of Catholics not far removed from the attitude 
of the Jews to Nabuchodonosor’s invasion. They want to de- 
fend forms and external rights of the Church. They have not 
sufficiently examined their own conscience to find out if they 
and their practices truly represent God, and if the ‘ invasion ’ 
may not be a good thing if it will throw them back into a deeper 
spirituality. He reflects upon the difference between the Catho- 
lic doctrines and the lives of many Catholics. The profession is of 
an entirely new life, The practice differs little from others, and 
its failings become the greater and more hypocritical by contrast 
with the profession. How many pagans sincerely think it a duty 
to have nothing to do with a thing so unreal and containing so 
much hypocrisy? But if we had Life—‘ Life calls to life ’"—then 
they would come. 

He discusses many aspects of Catholic life in a similarly chal- 
lenging way. We attack other doctrines of life—but is it with 
understanding and sympathy? Is it not often rather with a 
narrow-mindedness that shocks the sincere pagan? Do we show 
the true strength of Christianity in our art? Is not much of 
it tawdry and a dishonour to the faith? Do we not take externa] 
attendance at — worship too wr as the sole test of 
Christianity? ... etc... . ete. . 

His criticiams are not simply criticisms. He suggests posi- 
tive remedies, a Christianity re-understood to be ingrafted in 
men’s minds according to their real needs. The book is a call 
to Catholic Actionists to make sure that they set about their 
work in the right way, with such an examination of conscience, 
trusting to a new life developed in them rather than to argument, 
protest or political assistance. 

Over-statements are almost inevitable in such a book; e.g., 
‘The Crusades were a false interpretation of the teaching of 
Christ.’ But some were preached by saints, encouraged by 
Popes, and in the nature of defensive wars sanctioned by the 
traditional theology of the Church. Again there is an unfortu- 
nate relapse into use of ‘ Bourgeois’ as a term of reproach and 
criticism of his ‘ petite religion personnelle.’ Was not Saint 
Theresa of Lisieux a ‘ Bourgeois,’ her religion ‘ personal,’ her 
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adjective ‘ little’? There is a danger of losing something of 
the necessary perfecting of humility and the ‘ Inward Man’ in 
the new preaching of Christianity as a cultural power. 

In general the book is balanced in spite of such slips. Canon 
Pfliegler is large enough in spirit to be able to criticise con- 
structively. And as coming from Austria, which was called till 
recently a Catholic country, it is a lesson of the bitterest prac- 
tical experience. 

Finspar Synnott, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Poems. By F. T. Prince. (Faber and Faber; 5s.) 


Mr. Prince has written an extremely interesting group of 
poems. They are interesting because he has those two pre- 
requisites of the poet, a subtle apprehension of fine shades of ex- 
perience, and the gift for recording those apprehensions in 
phrases and rhythms which are not so much a record of the ex- 
perience as a distillation of the experience itself, so that the 
reading of his words is like lifting the stopper from a decanter 
of Burgundy and having before one at once the whole Céte d’Or. 

It is this gift of the poetic phrase that Mr. Prince has most 
strongly developed as, tor instance, here : 

* The copper thunder kept in the sulky flanks of your horse.’ 
There is, however, a defect which is the complement of this gift 
of subtle, comprehensive and carefully-articulated phrases. ‘he 
defect is that such phrases tend to dominate the poem ; the main 
theme of it becomes obscured. The core of the poem is not suffi- 
ciently apparent to satisfy the mind that the juxtaposition of all 
these ‘ jewels five words long’ is valid. It is as if Mr. Prince 
had written a set of Enigma Variations which were not com- 
pletely satisfying in themselves, for the ear continually hungers 
after the lost theme. But no one can read these poems without 
being conscious of the rare quality of the author’s experience, 
and without being enriched by the harmonics of that chord to 
which he has been attuned. » 

U.F. 


Wuy THE Cross? By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Sheed & Ward; 
7s. 6d.) 
Notre Sa@ur La Douteur. By D. V. Fumet. (Editions du 
Seuil; 12 frs.) 
Two meditations on the problem of pain. Fr. Leen’s book 
will serve at once as spiritual reading for contemplative and 
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active folk and as an apologetic for the Christian philosophy of 
life. M. Fumet’s will have a less wide but perhaps a deeper 
appeal. ‘A cause de cette loi qui pleure, Yahweh n’abandon- 
nera pas le lieu de la triste terre. 11 y habitera justement a 
cause de la douleur, et dans la douleur, seule chose sainte qui 
soit encore, en dehors de l’empire du Ciel.’ 
K.H. 
FairH AND Common SENSE. By Canon J. P. Arendzen, D.D., 
Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 6s.) 
THe SunpAy EpistLes Simp_y Exp.ainep. By E. C. Messen- 
ger, Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 6s.) 


Weekly sermons from The Catholic Times and The Universe 
respectively ; each providing simple instructions on the epistle 
and gospel for each Sunday of the year. While Dr, Messenger 
undertakes the task of direct commentary on the epistles, Dr. 
Arendzen prefers to use epistle or gospel as a starting-point for 
consideration of practical problems of Christian living. It is 
good to have both these very useful and helpful series in volume 
iorm. 


K.H. 


‘ The Encyclicals of the Popes are written in a traditional and 
formal style, which is full of dignity but not conducive to easy 
reading. Also they treat of their subjects with a thoroughness 
such that considerable study is needed to extract the clear out- 
lines of the message contained.’ To obviate this very real and 
serious difficulty ‘ an attempt has been made to express the main 
outline of what the Pope teaches in language so simple that 
even the children in the top classes of elementary schools could 
read it with advantage.’ These words preface an excellent para- 
phrase made of Quadragesimo Anno by The Grail—a paraphrase 
in semi-verse form reminiscent of Maurin’s Easy Essays—un- 
der the title Tuts 1s Justice. THis 1s MARRIAGE is a similar 
treatment of Casti Connubii. Judicious indentation would, we 
think, have relieved monotony to the eye and afforded 
further assistance to the mind, but we cannot be too grateful 
for these highly successful efforts to make accessible to all the 
main contents of these two great encyclicals (published by The 
Grail, 58 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1). 


We deeply regret that in our review of Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre’s Pour Comprendre la Messe in our December issue, 
the esteemed author’s name was rendered Dom Gasper Lefebure 
... + But we are consoled to learn that our reviewer’s aspiration 
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for an English translation had already been anticipated by The 
Grail—and very well they have done it. Like the French origi- 
nal, the English edition, entitled How To UNDERSTAND THE 
Mass, is published at St. Andrew’s Abbey, near Bruges, 
Belgium. 
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